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TOO LATE. 


T was a bright May morning, 
genial and sweet even amid brick 














bloom, and freshness, were pret- 
tier than ever; anxious-faced 
matrons for awhile lost sight of 
thelr cares, and even business 
men relaxed something of their 
hard, practical expression, while little children, the 
only rational creatures of us all, fairly danced and 
shouted, like bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked elves as they 
were. 
Some perception of all this occurred to Florence 
Gerald, as she walked along, one hand holding a 
parasol between the sun and her exquisite com- 
plexion, the other raising her light dress, revealing 
a glimpse of snowy embroideries, and a foot whose 
diminutive size made one wonder that it could serve 
its owner for any practical purpose. A face haughty 
but sweet, large eyes, clear. blue, and self-possessed, 
a coloring that baffles the aid of wornout similes to 
describe, so freshly pure and delicate, deepening in 





tones of the first. e 
“ Something,” responded his companion, “to those 
who prize a heart above beauty and fashion. No, 
McDonald, I will not be introduced. She has plenty 
of victims already.” 
“As you please, my dear fellow, but ten to one 
you change your mind to-night. Au revoir.” 
In another moment Miss Gerald contrived to steal 


She liked his face, handsome and manly, with 


Wounded and home on sick leave, was her con- 


glance. The conversation overheard had not disturb- 
ed her in the least, only brought an accession of ex- 
quisite color to her cheek. 
He looks hke a man that would dislike a coquette, 


fluttered to the ground. 
The young soldier hastened to rescue it from im- 
pending destruction in the form of an Irish laborer’s 
foot, and having succeeded, with a tew quick steps 
overtook its owner, who bowed and smiled her 
thanks, while he passed on with the sweet vvice yet 
in his ears, and the lovely face haunting his 
thoughts. 
A heartless flirt! Yes, that was what she had 
come to be called, and her conscience—that still 
small voice which furces the unwelcome truth upon 
us—whispered that it was not undeserved. And 
yet—there was a time—with this recurred the 





the lips to rarest carnation, and a figure of perfect 
curve and grace, made Florence Gerald deserve that 
much abused epithet, beautiful. Indeed, one could 
hardly criticize her coolly, for her face compelled 
admiration as does .a flower or a raigbow, or any 
other thing appealing manifestly to our sense of 
beauty. 

Directly in advance was a little scene in the mov- 
ing street-panorama at which one hardly knew 
whether to be amused or touched. A school-girl 
accompanied by a young soldier, whose low-spoken 
words and adoring glances had brought a blush into 
her pretty cheek, while she was trying, unsuccess- 
fully, to conceal the happi ioned by the 
presence of this moustached young hero, who, evi- 
dently, to her represented the whole army. 
Something in this picture of young love, scarcely 
as yet admitting, even to itself, its true character, 
caused the face of the beauty who beheld it to as- 
sume a curious expression, half of pity, half of weary 
regret. But perhaps her little feet were growing 
tired, and she was too late repenting having yielded 
to the temptations of the lovely day, instead of gaz- 
ing securely out upon it from her carriage-windows. 
However this might be, the look had vanished in a 
moment more, and the youthfal pair passed down 
another street, unnoticed further by Miss Gerald’s 
haughty eyes, as she walked along somewhat more 
slowly. The warm air, in which breathed a hint of 
summer, surrounded her with its delicious influence, 
while voices around seemed sottened to accordance, 
and floated dreamily past her. Suddenly she was 
aroused from her idle reverie by that quick conscious- 
ness with which we hear our own name amid hith- 
erto meaningless words. 

Two gentlemen were talking. 

“ Miss Gerald—five hundred th i—hand 

but an atrocious flirt—” 

“And of course utterly heartless! I detest such 
women.” 

Their voices were low, but her quick ear caught 
the words. The last speaker was young, and spoke 
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thought of the school-girl and her soldier-lover. Had 
she ever possessed such simplicity? Could she, if 
she tried, call back that innocent trust to heart or 
face? Could she ever again be happy, unsuspicious, 
single-hearted as in her first girlhood? And her 
memory wandered over a past which she would fain 
have forgotten. 
Six years ago, before the death of her kind guar- 
dian-uncle, his nephew, Leigh Vivian, had returned 
from Europe. How his presence brightened the vld 
*_ and what aspring that was! It seemed to 
the girl of sixteen that a new world of loveliness was 
opening everywhere, and on everything she had a 
wealth of love to lavish. Thecontrast of her own 
lot with that of the poor and unfortunate brought 
the quick tears of pity to her eyes. She was very 
happy. Her uncle indulged her every wish, and 
this new-found cousin, as he called himself, although 
in no wise related, was like a brother to the brother- 
less girl. And still dearer than a brother, for his 
coming brought a flush of happiness to her cheek, 
and his absence was the only evil which she dreaded, 
for the house seemed very lonely without the fair 
hair an laughing eyes which lit it up as with sun- 
shine. So, gladdened by his presence, the days fied 
swiftly by in that pleasant country home. 
Down beyond the garden, shaded by rustling 
alder, and intertwining elms, flowed a brook with 
mimic waterfalls that filled the air with the gush of 
their liquid music. And here, watching the tiny 
waves as they tumbled in sprays of feathery foam 
along the rocks, stood Fiorence and Leigh Vivian, 
one autumn afternoon. 
“IT wish it could be always now,” said Florence, 
suddenly. 
“« Why 80, little cousin?” said Vivian, looking at 
her, “‘ what makes ‘ now ’ so happy?” 

She blushed beneath the gaze of his blue eyes, but 
did not answer. ; ” 
He folded her in his arms. . 
* Darling, even though the present passes away, 
its happiness can continue with us.” 
And after that she knew why spring and summer 





with the earnestness of youth. 





“ Heartless, yes; but with her face and fortune 
what does that matter?” said the older, worldlier | time of all. 


a look at this fastidious gentleman, the honor of 
walls and the roar and bustle of a | Whose acquaintance was forbidden her, and whose 
city. The trailing smoke of the | Condemnation of her coquetry the tell-tale wind had 
distant engines swept black across | brought to her ears. 
the sky for an instant, then, fad- 
inz, left it blue and téhder as | large dark eyes which had almost a child’s sim- 
before. Nothing, it seemed, could | Plicity in their frank depths, clustering brown curls, 
long disturb that pure serenity, | 42d a cheek to which a healthy glow seemed natural, 
It was a morning when every | but now pale, apparently from recent illness. 
one looked wonderfully happy. 
Young girls intheir smiles, and | Jecture, as her swift eye took in his appearance at a 


she thought, and just then her tiny handkerchief 


More than those words of love were never spoken. 
For a time their life went on the same; then Leigh 
Vivian’s absence grew more frequent, and Florence 
strove to subdue the little heart-ache that came with 
the thought that he could be happier elsewhere. But 
of course he would tire of their country seclusion; she 
must expect that, and did he not write often, when 
away, to ‘‘ Darling Floy,” letters which were read 
and re-read, then laid away as precious treasures. 

One day, returning rather unexpectedly, Leigh 
Vivian found Florence practising in the music- 
room. 

Come, little one,” he said, “sit on the sofa by 
me. Let the music go. I have something to tell 
you.” 

Wondering what he wished to say, she left the 
piano, and took her seat beside him. 

* You love me, I believe, Floy?” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, blushing. 

‘‘Almost like a brother?” 

The brightness left her face. He continued, seem- 
ing not to notice: 
** You have heard me speak of Miss Archer? Con- 
gratulate me, darling; she has promised to marry 
me.” 
Then Florence knew what hopes she had cherished, 
what air-castles she had built. At first she felt faint 
and dizzy, but pride came to her aid, and she did 
not withdraw from the enfolding arms, but looked 
up and smiled as she replied with frank, kind words, 
In those short moments her whole nature had 
changed, and the child, becoming at once a woman, 
felt, with a woman’s penetration, that he was dis- 
appointed and his vanity hurt. 
In a manner somewhat unsuited to Miss Archer’s 
lover, he drew her closer and kissed her. 
She tried hard to control her fluttering pulses. 
The conflict between love and pride was a close‘one, 
but pride won. No betrayal of emotion rewarded his 
eager, searching gaze. 
“And now, Leigh,” she said, forcing herself from 
his arms, *‘I must return to my sonata.” 
\That night, in her own room, she allowed herself 
to dwell upon the subject which, during the whole 
evening, she had resolutely banished from her 
thoughts. 
Between this night and the last, what a gulf there 
seemed! The pretty, girlish face refiected in the 
mirror showed no change, but her heart felt very 
old. 

From that unwitnessed struggle one resolve re- 
sulted; that Leigh Vivian should never again read 
her love in look or tone. Hitherto, in her simplicity, 
she had never attempted toc l her preference. 
Her greatest regret, now, was that no amount of 
pride or anger availed to drive his image from her 
heart. But there she buried it, and never suffered 
the veil to be lifted from this dead love. All me- 
mentos of him, the book they had read together, 
the pictures he had given her, his favorite songs, she 
put aside, promising herself never to stir recollec- 
tion with a look. 

Then, applying herself with new devotion to her 
studies, she found in these more relief than she had 
expected. Her intellect ripened from day to day. 
She cultivated her musical and artistic tastes, with 
an assiduity that was sometimes the subject of her 
cousin’s raillery. 1t was not difficult to see that his 
ineonstant heart, uncertain now if she had ever 
loved him, was returning to its old allegiance, and 
this made her course all the harder, for she could 
never marry him now, although sorely tempted, 
sometimes, to yield once aguin to the old influence, 
letting it shape her life as it would. 

But this being rendered impossible by his own act, 
at least she could experience the pleasure of repaying 
him, in some degree, for what he had made her suffer, 
So it was she learned to flirt. The young artist who 
had firat excited Vivian’s jealousy was soon suc- 








had been brighter than ever befure, for though the 


leaves were fallen now, this seemed the pleasantest 


tial to form the most agreeable acquaintance. 


Granger, after the party. “She is far from heart- 
ceeded by other victims. Then Leigh Vivian, per- | less.” 


deeming the neighborhood of Florence Gerald an un- 
safe one for Miss Archer's lover, returned to Rome, 
where he re-opened his studio, becoming again ab- 
sorbed in Art, a genuine love for which was, some 
said, the only sincere affection of his nature. 

The following year Miss Am@her married a wealthy 
New Yorker, to the surprise ofall her friends. Every- 
body wondered what had become of*the match be- 
tween her and Vivian. Some wisely surmised that 
he had broken it, others were as sure of the con- 
trary, while many concluded that the affair was 
ended by mutual consent. 

The year had brought a change to Florence Gerald, 
also. Her uncle having died, the house, which fell 
to Vivian, was now closed, the young heiress resid- 
ing with a wealthy aunt, in town. Here, drawn at 
once into the vortex of fashionable sogiety, she con- 
tinued, for its own sake, the coquetry which she had 
begun to revenge herself on Leigh Vivian, To exer- 
cise her power, to see boys and grave middle-aged 
men yielding to the same infatuation, had, at first, a 
dangerous fascination for her, but ere long this 
amusement, like any other, however exciting, lost its 

zest, and was continued only from mere habit, or 
from lack of occupation, pour passer le temps. For, 
strange as it may seem, tur this girl of twenty-two, 
beautiful and wealthy, possessing, as one would sup- 
pose, everything to a to happi » life had 
utterly lost its freshness, leaving her as weary of it 
asthe poor or sick who pray for the relief of death, 
So the world had come to call her heartless, and, but 
for a wild regret, a dull pain that would not be- 
stilled, a bitter self-loathing that sickened her sume- 
times, she would almost have credited the world’s 
judgment. Then, in the midst of her weariness 
would come the wish that she were not the heiress, 
Miss Gerald, but some poor nobody with a loving 
breast on which to lay her Lead, and tender eyes with 
a depth of love for her and her alone; eyes strangely 
like those she used to dream of, years ago, but truer 
and honester.' Her strong craving for love left ber 
life empty and unsgatistied, less happy than that of 
the humblest laborer’s loving wife. This, then, was 
the history and inner existence of the beautiful Fior- 
ence Gerald, the admired o7 gentlemen, the envy of 
her less fortanate rivals. After all, fortune is more 
evenly balanced than many of usdream. 

At the party, that night, Miss Gerald came late, 
as was her t Ridiculously simple some ladies 
pronounced her dress, but to many waiting eyes she 
had never looked more beautiful. Simple her dress 
certainly was, the pure white folds unbroken by any 
other color, or a single jewel-gleam, with only a whiie 
rose in her golden hair and another at her breast. 
Mies Edith Senter, a handsome brunette, was over- 
come with chagrin upon seeing her rival’s blonde 
beauty radiantly triumphant over the trying sim- 
plicity of this costume; but led her feeling, of 
course, by uttering the oppgsite opinion to her part- 
ner, who looked asif nothing save the rules of good- 
breeding prevented him from expressing, to any and 
all that would listen, his most enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Miss Gerald. ? 

But on the cheek of one more unschooled than he, 
came a quick flush at the entrance of the beauty, nor 
was this sudden change of cgjor, though lost upon 
others, unperceived by ita cause. Her quick eye hat 
swept the room for that face, recognizing it imme- 
diately as that of the young officer who had restored 
her handkerchief in the morning. 

He had overcome his scruples, it seemed, for Mc- 
Donald, his companion of the morning, presented 
him as Captain Granger of Balti 

Florence rcccived him very graciously, talking to 
him of the pleasures of Baltimore, and of their 
mutual friends there. As the conversation pro- 
gressed, they found many ideas in common, and just 
that mixture of sameness and variety of taste essen- 














“You have misrepresented her, McDonald,” said 





haps eeeing how hopeless was the case, perhaps 


At which McDonald gavea prolonged whistle. 
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‘So they all say, at first,” he replied, dryly. 


| dialect. known only to babies, and which might mean 


For her new admirer, Florence Gerald’s sweetest | anything. ’ 


smiles were reserved, and their acquaintance speedi- 
ly ripened into friendship. That Captain Granger 
was really “caught,” society was swift to say, but, 
for once, society was wrong. He was not in love, 
only strongly attracted by, and interested in, the 
beautiful heiress. This she knew, and consequently 
took the more pains on that account, dressing for 
him, singing to him, and dancing with him. All this 
had its due effect in gaining his admiration, for her 
voice was exquisite, her dancing perfection, and her 
taste faultless; but his heart was not yet touched, 
and to this end the beauty labored, though thus far 
in vain, ending only by finding herself in love with 
him. Yes, she could not deny it. For hardly a mo- 
ment of the day was he absent from her thoughts, 
while, at sight of him, the color came hotly to her 
cheek, her voice trembled, and her eyes sought to 
glance any whither save into those dark ones, whose 
gaze gave her a strange, fluttering happiness. 

And this was Florence Gerald, the proud, reserved 
woman, the heartless beauty who won hearts only 
to cast them scornfully aside. Truly, love is a 
mighty leveller! At last she began to feel some de- 
gree of the suffering which she had inflicted on 
others, and, communing with her own conscience, 
she could not deny that her punishment was de- 
served. @ 

She loved Granger now as she had never loved 
Leigh Vivian, yet she was conscious of the same 
half-shame which we all feel, when we can no 
longer shut our eyes to the fact that the old image in 
our heart has fallen, to make room for another. 

Alone in her room, one day, she took from a private 
drawer a little box whose golden key, unused for 
years, hung at her chatelaine, and, unlocking it, drew 
forth a curl of sunny hair, round which some deli- 
cate perfume still lingered. So fine and fair, floss 
itself was not softer. How the sight, the touch, 
brought up ol®days and the time when, in sport, she 
had cut it from among its sunny fellows! She saw 
again the pleasant room, with its crimson curtains; 
the moss drooping from the hanging baskets; the 
ivy twining its tendrils around bust and picture; the 
cage wherein her pet canary warbled his delicious 
trills, seeming like an imprisoned bit of incarnate, 
melodious sunshine; the very carpet, with its pat- 
tern of vine-leaves traced on a velvety darkness, 
while, through the open window, stole in the rustle 
and shadow of living, swaying vines. And beside 
the window they stood together, she and that cousin, 
to recall whose face she needed not the likeness in 
her hand. Yet she looked at it, gazed long and 
earnestly, as if studying its every feature; the eye- 


brows, a thought too straight for the Greek beauty of 


the face, the eyes, at first glance frank and laughing, 
but veiling a cruel, mocking spirit in their depths, 
the mouth, perfect in form, yet suggesting, to the 
eye that looked below its outward beauty, the most 
indomitable will and haughtiness. All these char- 
acteristics that had escaped the notice of the loving 
girl were evident to the matured woman, so far re- 
moved from that other self of former years. 

A long time she held these mementos of a past 
that had seemed too bright and glad to die; yet now 
the least tiny shoot of grass was more real, had more 
life, than all that succession of joyous days whose 
departure had left her heartless—so they said. Well, 
she could face her past, now, could destroy its last 
remaining links without a pang, and as she threw 
them into the grate, she felt that whatever love she 
might have known for the giver, in former days, 
was as dead as the little heap of ashes left after the 
last spark had died out from her once cherished 
treasures. 

And on that day she made, to her own soul, a 
promise; to be truer to herself, to live no longer the 
selfish, thoughtless life of the present, a life in which, 
despite its pleasures and excitements, she had never 
felt the happiness that a blue sky, arching over 


daisied meadows, had given herin days more inno- | 


cent More and more she loathed this hollow, con- 
ventional existence, with its fashion, hypocrisy and 
Of late she seemed to be more like her old 
self, trusting and unsuspicious. Content with a na- 


ture like Granger’s affected her like the influence of 


flowers and birds, blué sky and green leaves, every- 
thing sweet and natural. Under his power her 
armor of worldiness seemed to vanish, and she felt 
as if returning, after a long separation, to some fair 
country, hers by right of birth, but from which she 
had been sadly alienated. 

And now grew a gradualchange in her. Fash- 
ionable follies engrossed less of her time, while into 
many a poor dwelling her sweet face entered like a 
sunbeam. About Florence Gerald’s fitness for her 
latest fancy, the role of a charitable lady, Miss Sen- 
ter sneered to her blgpde friend, Cora Wells, who, in 
turn, wondered, in her soft way, “‘ if Captain Gran- 
ger was aware of this new phase in Miss Gerald’s 
character.” 

‘© Of course!’ emphasized Miss Senter, in reply— 
* she knew it was just the sort of thing to take him.” 

Captain Granger, by some chance passing through 
a@ part of the city where, on every side, want and 
wretchedness stared him in the face, was startled, 
suddenly, to behold what seemed like a beautiful 
vision in that dreary place, but what, on nearer view, 


proved to be Florence Gerald coming out of one of 


the houses near by—a very poor, but cleanly-looking 
place—followed to the door by a pale, sickly little 
girl, holding in her arms a rosy, laughing baby, 
which, as he could scarcely trust his eyes to believe, 
Florence, bending down, kissed on its little dimpled 


cheek. To which the baby replied in that peculiar 


This unstudied little scene was not lost on Captain 
Granger. For once he had seen Miss Gerald as she 
was, and no one need tell him now that she was 
heartless. All the little arts she had ever employed 
to win him were as nothing in comparison with this 
bit of nature which touched him inexpressibly. 

He walked slowly on until he approached her, but, 
standing with averted face, she could not see him, 
and became aware of his presence only when he ad- 
dressed her. ‘Then she started and colored vividly. 
With a new sensation he watched the beautiful color 
stealing over her face and neck, and a strange thrill 
shot over him. She lvuoked so sweet, so lovely, such 
a very embodiment of his ideal of womanhood. 

The little girl drew shyly back eyeing his uniform 
timidly, but the baby stretched its tiny bands fear- 
lessly toward him, with a happy smile which ex- 
pressed utter contentment with the world, itself and 
everybody else; whereupon Granger also bent and 
kissed it on the identical dimple that seemed, this 
afternoon, a receptacle for such favors. 

“TI was so surprised to see you, Captain Granger!” 
said the lady, as they walked on together. ‘‘ You 
really startled me.” 

“TI came too quietly for you to hear me, not wish- 
ing to disturb your little tableau. You are fond of 
children?” _ 

“Of some children; for, if I must confess it, I 
greatly prefer pretty children to plain,” she answer- 
ed, laughing. 

* Love of beauty is common to all,” with an unin- 
tentional cadence of admiration in his voice, as he 
glanced at her face. 

Then, the conversation turning upon the war, he 
contirmed that dread of departure which she had 
begun to entertain of late. Day by day she had seen 
the elasticity returning to his step, the healthful 
color to his cheek, and knowing how thoroughly his 
heart was in the cause for which he tought, she felt 
that he would not long remain, after he was able to 
return to his military duties. 

Only a few weeks more, At least he would come 
to the seaside with them? Yes, he could spend a 
week or two there, and then he must turn his face 
southward. 

“Your heart is bound up in your profession, is it 
not? Il fancy you prefer it to anything else in the 
world?” 

“T have nothing else,” he said, a little sadly, his 
face clouding over. 

“ Surely you have friends and relatives?” she said. 

“Very few. I have no relative in the world nearer 
than a cousin.” 

Like herself, young, friendless, all sweet family 
ties a mere name, she thought, as she answered: 

“T can sympathize with you, Captain Granger, for 
1 am equally alone in the world.” . 

As she spoke, the thought came into his mind how 
undivided a love two so situated might give each 
other, a love compensating for the want of any be- 
side. 

But of this he said nothing; the conversation turn- 
ed upon indifferent topics, and then they separated. 

He did join their seaside party, and before the 
three weeks of his sfay had expired, his fate was 
decided. It fell in this wise. ‘ 

Although day after day strengthened a suspicion 
that he loved Florence Gerald, the first real convic- 
tion of that love was awakened, when a wealthy 
Cuban, attracted by her blonde loveliness, began to 
show his admiration by jealously regarding every 
gentleman who approached the object of his worship. 
Naturally, Granger gained not a few of these black 
looks from the young Spaniard’s blacker eyes. This 
gentleman being handsome, wealthy, and, in a way, 
tascinating, it could be reckoned nothing strange if 
Miss Gerald should look favorably upon him. The 
thought made Granger uncomfortable, then he won- 
dered why it should do so, coming, by degrees, to see 
in their true light his feelings for Miss Gerald, and to 
be tortured with jealousy by the attentions of the 
Cuban. For these attentions she did not repel. To 
him, as to all, her manner had its customary sweet- 
ness, receiving encouragement from which, he plead- 
ed his suit with all the tiery eloquence of his race. 
To no purpose, however, for, even had Florence been 
heart-free, he would not have attracted her. As it 
was—well, the face she loved best grew gloomy and 
dark when Captain Granger met them accidentally. 
He began to avoid her society, while she was at a loss 
to explain away this web of misunderstandings. But 
ip her heart arose the dawn of a happy belief. More 
than smiles his frowns pleased her, for she could 
guess their cause. 

At length, then, Granger had come to that know- 
ledge, seemingly so easy, often so difficult, a true 
understanding of what his own heart contained, 
He had been like one who, sauntering along a pleas- 
ant path, careless whither it might lead, comes 
suddenly upon an obstacle which forbids his further 
progress. The way he had been following was the 
delusive path that leads to love; the sudden obsta- 
cle his rival. 
Should the barrier shut him out from the fair land 
lying beyond, he must turn aside into the dreary 
region stretching on either hand, the region of dis- 
appointed hope, wherein was little comfort or sus- 
tenance for life. 

These were the apprehensions that made him shun 


There was no retracing his steps. | 


wealthy, was of a disposition so naturally cheerful, 
80 ardently hopeful, that, had he to rely solely on his 
own resources, he would still have been happy in the 
mere fact of living. 

Yet, despite all these things, hee was not happy 
now. Jealousy embitters fortune’s sweetest cup, 
and in his heart the young man had begun to hate 
his rival. 

This feeling he was vainly endeavoring to subdue, 
one afternoon, as he walked along the seashore, 
kicking to one side a stone that obstructed his path, 
with an expression auguring little fur the sucvess of 
his undertaking. Two things he did not know, or 
his handsome face might have worn a different look ; 
first, that his rival, hopelessly wounded, as to his 
pride, by a rejection at the hands of his cruel north- 
ern beauty, had departed, an hour since, to seek 
solace, doubtless, in the blandishments of some dark- 
eyed damsel of his own native land; and, secondly, 
that Florence Gerald, herself, was on the reverse 
side of the large gray rock just before him. The 
second fact he learned first. 

Miss Gerald, a book lying idly in her lap, sat in the 
shade, amusing herself by tossing little pebbles into 
the water, an occupation interrupted by a shadow 
thrown, from above, upon, the beach beyond her. 
Looking up, she hailed to the new-comer: 

“© Captain Granger! you have no idea of the 
delicious coolness down here. Wont you come and 
try it?” 

Unable to resist, although his intention had been 
to pass by without attracting her notice, he swung 
himself down and stood before her. 

“Bat you are in the sunlight, still. Sit down; 
there is room for yom in the shade.” 

So down he sat, feeling, all the while, that he was 
rushing into temptation. 

A silence ensued. Granger perversely would not 
talk, therefore Florence was forced to begin the con- 
versation. 

“It is acharming day, in spite of the heat.” 

“Yes,” he assented. Florence was half-provoked 
by this reticence. . 

“Do say something, Captain Granger. You did 
not use to be so silent.” 

‘Perhaps I might not say anything you would 
care to hear.” 

“Possibly,” answered Florence, tapping her little 
foot on the sand, and stealing a look at him, to see 
how he received her sauciness. His face, handsome 
asit was, at the moment was hardly pleasant to look 
at, as he gazed off with his forehead knit, his mouth 
set hard under the dark moustache. 

Florence longed to pass her hand caressingly over 
his hair, and smooth out the contracted brow. There 
was, in her love for him, a tenderness utterly foreign 
to anything she had ever felt toward another, foreign 
to her nature itself, one might almost have said. 

* Perhaps,” he said, turning towards her, “I am 
occupying the place of another? You were expect- 
ing some one?” 

“Certainly not you, for you have shunned me 80 
of late, I almost fancied we should never meet 
again.” 

* Should you have cared?” was on his lips, but he 
checked the utterance. 

“ We shall not, after to-day, for I am going to- 
morrow.” 

“ Bat your arm is hardly well,” her gayety leav- 
ing her. 

‘1 shall finish my furlough in Maryland.” 

“Tam sorry you are going. I shall miss you so 
much.” And she tried to keep her voice from re- 
vealing how much. But a certain something in it 
brought Granger nearer. 

“ How can you miss me? There area hundred 
others—Garcia—” 

‘* He is gone,” she said, and her eyes fell, and her 
cheeks burned crimson, for she knew what that 
would signify to George Granger. 

And she was right, for in his eyes she read all the 
love and passion unutterable by words, as he sile 
drew her to him and covered her lips with kisses. 

This was true love, love growing intenser every 
day, in the mingled joy and pain of those few weeks; 
each moment prized as if it had been the last before 
the parting that must soon come. Society was in- 
credulous at first. People had grown so accustomed 
to the sight of victims fluttering around Miss Gerald, 
only to depart sadder if wiser men, that they could 
not at once lend credence ‘to the report that she was 
really to marry, like other people, and not go on 
flirting forever. 

Lonely enough the days seemed to Florence Gerald 
after her lover’s departure. Fashionable life grew 
intolerable to her; 80, longing to revisit her birth- 
place, she took up her abode awhile in the quiet 
town with her old nurse, who lived near the Vivian 
estate, a little way out of the village. This gave 
Florence the desired seclusion. Nor did painful 
associations disturb her. While she had lived here 
she had been happy, and now that she was happy 
again, she did not fear the contrast of past with 
present. 

Captain Granger’s letters alone varied the mo- 
notony of her life in the quiet country town, but 
they were sweeter to her than anything else. Mrs. 
Harding, her old nurse, of whom she was sincerely 
fond, constituted her sole society. The good soul 
would not hear of her pet’s staying elsewhere than 





Miss Gerald’s companionship. She had usurped in 








his heart the place hitherto filled only by love of 
country, undefined rose-colored dreams of the future, 
and a general belief in the happiness of the world in 


} general and himself in particular. 


| with her; and, unwilling to disappoint her, Florence 
took up her abode in the pleas&nt little ivy-clad cot- 
| tage so familiar to her in days gone by. 

| “Is the Hall open to visitors, aunty?” she asked, 
| One day, looking from the window at the chimneys 


For the young captain, handsome, well-born and | 





ofthe old place, rising from among the trees that 
lay between. ‘I should like to go over it again.” 
“Yes, Miss Florence, Mr. Leigh left the key with 
me. You wont find the old place much changed, 
except for the stillness.” 
The stillness, yes, that was the very change, for in 
nothing else was it different. But the old lite and 
animation were fled, as the spirit from the body, un- 
changed in aught else. The rooms that had once 
echoed with laughter and gay voices were silent 
with that exaggerated silence so suggestive, within 
an empty house, of the life that has died out from it. 
Everywhere loneliness and desolation; on the wide 
staircase; in the library, thick with the dust of 
years; in her own room, which spoke of the past 
most vividly ofall, of happy, girlish dreams, of that 
bitter awakening whose pain was now so dulled it 
seemed like a passage in the life of another. Here 
were her old school-books, where she had left them; 
Mr. Leigh would have nothing changed, Mrs. Hard- 
ing had said. Sougp of his sketches still lay in one of 
the drawers. Turning these over, she found among 
them several which she had never seen before. A 
girl sitting by an open window, with her head lean- 
ing on her hand. She recognized it at once; herself 
atsixteen, a childish face, lovelyand innocent. A 
sudden flame of anger seized her as she tore the pic- 
ture in two, with a feeling of indignant pity for the 
trusting chilid—it did not seem herself. And, he 
with his wirier knowledge of the world, had read the 
simple page of her heart at a glance, and with a few 
strokes of bis pencil expressed it here, in the guileless 
eyes, and the tender mouth with its faint suggestion 


read, her face harder to portray, now, she thought, 
as she turned to the next drawing, the face of a 
woman young and handsome, but repelling her with 
its bold, dark eyes, and voluptuous mouth. Florence 
recognized it; she knew the original, now greatly 
changed, sallow and faded though still handsome. 
It was the likeness of Mrs. Drayton, formerly Miss 
Archer. 

“And he could place them side by side!’ 
thought, indignant at such heartlessness. 

Another sketch represented an old familiar place, 
the brook beyond the garden, winding through flow- 
ery banks and under shadowy willows that, at the 
faintest wave of breeze, dipped their light, shimmer- 
ing foli@ge into the crystal water. Here it was that 
Leigh Vivian had kissed her first; heré it was that 
aspell had been woven over earth and sky, gilding 
all with a glory brighter than sunlight. The place 
held memories for him also, it would seem, for be- 
neath it was written—‘‘No more by thee my steps 
shall be, forever and forever!” 

Then her own name caught her eye, on another 
paper, an old scrap of a letter, the temptation of 
reading which she could not resist. It ran as follows: 


she 


“Do I love you? yes, Heaven can witness I do, 
but you know the creed I have always held—art 
should know no rival. One love must yield to the 
other. If I married her I should give up art, to 
which I have sworn myself, for my devotion to that 
must be secondary to none else—so I surrender my 
darling, though I think death would cost me fewer 
pangs. But I will not complain; I have counted the 
cost and chosen; let that be enough.” 


This was the secret, then: Leigh had loved her, 
after all, but jealous art must have no rival. 

Florence wondered if the fame he had won had 
compensated for the loss of love and sympathy; if, at 
times, the memory of the past did not make him long 
for something more tender and human than his art. 

But she was glad to understand him better, at 
dength. This little scrap of torn paper had given her 
an insight into many inconsistencies of action over 
which she had formerly wondered; the vexed look 
his face sometimes would wear after he had seemed 
fondest of her; the cfaness often succeeding tender- 
est words; the winning of her love only to cast it 
aside; all these things were thus explained. And 
this revelation, that he must not marry one who 
could divide. his affection for art, shed a light upon 
his engagement to Misa Archer. He had never loved 
her, but her beauty attracted his artist eye, while 
she possessed a species of fascination that even Flor- 
ence had someftmes felt. 

She put the papers back, thanking God that she 
had not linked her fate with one who could thus 
mercilessly sacrifice his own heart and hers to his 
idol, art. 

Then came back the thought of another, tender and 
true, ready to pour out for her the last drop of his 
heart’s blood. Now she realized how, out of the 
trouble and pain of the past, the present, with its 
promises of happi had arisen. Had she married 
Leigh Vivian she would have loved him, certainly, 
but it would have been a love that dwarfed her whole 
nature. He would have stood between her and all 
else, even God, while, loving Granger, she felt her- 
self growing nobler and purer, day by day. Not that 
he was so perfect himself; she had known many bet- 
ter men; but there was something in his simple 
manliness, his native nobility, that made her love 
for him a strong, tender emotion, which seemed to 
make her fitter for heaven. 

On her return to the cottage she found a letter 
waiting for her. Its few simple words sufficed to set’ 
her face to face with her great trial. Captain 
Granger was again wounded, dangerously, it was 
thought; could she come at once? She was not of 
the nature to cry out or faint, and she only went to 
Mrs. Harding, and told her story in a voice whose 
quiet despair made one long to stir its dreary mo- 








notony with tears. 


ofasmile. He would find her heart more difficult to | 
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\ not long to live—I do not regret, » 
country; but you—O Florence!” . 
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“Florence, darling, ia it you?” 
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seen any one so pale as George looked, lying back 
upon the pillows of the hospital cot. Otherwise he 
was little changed, and this pallor was heightened 
by the contrast of the black lashes and damp, dark 
curls. As she entered, so graceful in her delicate 
beauty, the surgeon looked pityingly at her. 
“Too bad,” he said, softly, to Mrs. Harding—“ one 
of the finest young fellows in the army, just returned 
from sick-leave, 4nd wounded again. But he is wak- 
ing. Shall I show you some of the other patients?” 
And with this kindly ruse the thoughtful physician 
left the young soldier and his betrothed alone. 
Opening his eyes, wearily, George Granger looked 
up into the sweet face above. 
“Florence,” he said,in a tone of glad surprise, 
“ Florence, darling, is it you?’’ 
She bent her head and whispered fondly in his ear. 
He took her hand in his. ‘ The doctor feats I have 
not long to live—I do not regret giving my life for my 
country; but you—O Florence!” he said, unsteadily. 
“Hush, my darling!” she murmured, choking 
down her pain to soothe his, and putting back the 
wet curls with a caressing movement. ’ 
He looked up, smiling faintly. 
“ How cool your hands are!” he said. 
Seeing him so like his old self broke down her self- 
control. ‘O God! how hard itis!’ she sobbed. 
His grasp tightened on hers. “If I could only call 
you my wife once before I die—if I could leave you 
my name—you would not forget me then.” 
“O George, George! if you die, I shall die too. 
Heaven will be merciful.” 
He drew her down and kissed her lips, her head 
lying on his breast. ‘‘ Darling,’”’ he whispered, “ will 
you marry me now? ‘The chaplain is here.” 
“Yes, now—whenever you wish—then even death 
cannot part us.”’ 
And there the marriage service was read, she sit- 
ting by his bedside, her hand in his. Never were 
marriage vows uttered amid gluomier surroundings; 
sickness and.death on every side; eyes bright with 
fever or glazing with the filmof dissolution resting 
onthem. Butof al! this Florence Gerald was un- 
conscious. She only knew that the one she loved 
best on earth was lying there, never, perhaps, to rise 
again, while the words were being read that bound 
her to him for life, fur death, eternally. ‘ Till death 
us do part;” she felt the hand that held hers tighten 
at these words, and convulsively she clasped it closer. 
At last it was over, and her consciousness gave way 
beneath the pain that had strained its tension beyond 
endurance. Her hold relaxed and she fell back upon 
the pillow, with a face as pale as that beside her. 
“Take her away,” said the doctor, “ and keep her 
very quiet. Captain Granger also must have no 
more excitement. His strength has beén overtaxed, 
already. The only hope is in utter quiet and rest.” 
Contrary to expectation, Captain Granger did re- 
cover, and, when convalescent, went home with his 
wife.. Country air having been ordered, she took him 
to Ivy Cottage, a pleasant little retreat, left her by 
her uncle, and just the place to recruit the strength 
of aninvalid. Florence could not rest until she had 
extracted from her husband a promise not to re-enter 


she idolized him now, and she trembled at the very |" 
thought of how nearly he had been taken from her. 


her that Leigh Vivian had come home. 
“ Who is Leigh Vivian, Florence?” asked George. 


old woman, slyly. 
* Shall I be jealous of him? can I, Florence?” 


presence, and so left them to themselves. 


neath the shadow of the ivy-clusters, she saw ap- 


when his sauntering footstep used to bring the blood 
to hercheek. His face, too, was little altered. The 
bright hair gave out the same golden gleam beneath 
the caress of thesunlight; and the haughty lips soft- 
ened into the remembered tender curve. 

“ Have you no greeting for me, Cousin Floy?” 

**T am glad to see you, Leigh,” she answered, sim- 
ply. ‘What has brought such a wanderer back?” 
“Old recollections that would not die—O Florence, 
Florence Gerald!” he exclaimed, passionately. 

“ Hush, that is my name no longer. 1 am married. 
I thought Mrs. Harding had told you?” 

‘Good God! no! when—how—” 

The expression on his face revenged her amply, 
had she desired such a revenge. 

*1¢ is growing chill,” she said; ‘come in.” 


The affectionate old woman would not suffer her 
child to depart alone, and after a few hurried prepa- 
rations they set out together. Florence had never 


school and Alice sat at the window sewing, a carriage 
In the midst of their happiness, Mrs. Harding told | 8topped at the door. 


“Some one for you to be jealous of, Captain | Opened the carriage door, aud helped out Gran. Her 
Granger; he wanted to marry your wife!” said the rich fur cloak nearly swept the ground as she came 
up the walk, and the girls saw to their surprise that 
she walked with a cane. She was bent a little, and 
And Mrs. Harding knew they had forgotten her her hand trembled as it had not done when they saw 

her last, which was before Barney died. Slowly she 
That afternoon, as Florence stood in the porch be- | C@me up the path and knocked at the cottage door. 


proaching a form well-known of old. Tall, graceful, | She lifted her stately old head and looked at them in 
careless, it was in no whit changéd from the time | silence. 


it, if you wish.” 


row.” 
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no need of glasses. 


Barney was a wag. 


and Gran disinherited him. 


whom she had worshipped for twenty-two years. 


and she did not go near the girls. 


Alice did fine needle work. 
Norah looked like her grandmother. She was tall 


One day when Norah had just dismissed her little 


“Tt’s Gran!” cried Alice, starting up. 
It was. The coachman sprang down from his box, 


Norah admitted her—Alice brought her a seat. 


Are you Norah?” she asked the eldest. 
* Yes, madam.” 

“ What do you do to earn your bread?” 
“1 teach a school.” 


* And what is your name?” turning to the other. 
* Alice.” 


“ How do you earn your living?” 

“ j | sew.’ 

“Do you sew well?” 

“*T hope so.” 

“T have some sewing to be done, and’ you may do 


“Very well.” 
“Twill send it to you by my coachman, to-mor- 


HANDSOME old Gran! Her cheek was as soft as 
an infant’s, and her eyes as black as a sloe, and she 
wore glossy black satin, and caps of reallace. She 
lived in a handsome house, full of rich furniture 
brought from the old country, for Gran was an old 
country woman; she was born in Dublin. The 
house and the rich furniture and the black satin 
and the real lace were all hers, and many another 
thousand dollars beside. Gran was rich—very rich. 

Yet she lived in her stately house with only one 
servant. This was an old woman, older than herself 
—Catty. She was Irish, too, and had come from the 
old country with Gran. She worked in the kitchen 
and waited on Gran, and everybody knew that Gran 
thought a great deal of old Catty. Twice a week a 
strong woman came to help Catty, but no other than 
they two ever resided under the roof. The two wo- 
men lived alone, Catty drudging in the kitchen— 
Gran mending her laces in the wainscoted sitting- 
room, for het eyes were as good as ever, and she had | ceased to breathe. 


All the curious town attended her funeral. Few 
had ever seen the inside of the house before. Its. 
heavy mahogany, its carved couches, its rich drape- 
ry, its presses of linen, almost as costly as folds of 
gold, its cellar of wine, its ample larder had an un- 
wonted appearance. It was not at alllike an Ameri- 
can household. It looked too substantial and old 
time; there was a standard look on everything from 


When Gran first came to America she had had a 
son, Barney. He was handsome, like his mother, 
but he did not look like her. His light curly hair 
tossed away from a broad white forehead under 
which were two merry blue eyes. Then came a sturdy 
nose and a droll mouth, and the eyes and the nose 
and the mouth were always saying fanny things. 


His mother was very proud of him, and she wanted 
him to marry an Irish girl and keep the blood good, 
she said; but contrary to her wishes, Barney married 
@ poor little sewing girl, born and bred in America, 


He had never been used to work, and he hada 
hard struggle to get along, especially after two little 
girls were born to him. His wife was sickly and 
pined along for a good many years. The girls grew 
tall,and Barney began to look broken, still Gran 
would not relent. She would meet him in the street 
and pass by as if she djd not know him, her own son 


At last Barney’s wife died, and then Barney died, 
and Gran did not go near him to the last; but they 
said after he was buried, that her carriage stood at 
the churchyard gate two hours that night, and it was 
dark and cold. She had not attended the faneral, 


They were left quite alone, for their mother had no 
relatives. The house they lived in was a little cot- 
tage in the suburbs of the town, and it was only half 
paid for. They decided, immediately, that they must 
pay for it, and make themselves a permanent home; 
so Norah commenced teaching a little school, and 


and straight, with a skin as white as paper, and 
handsome black eyes. She was a beauty, but Gran 
had never spoken to her in her life. Alice was lfke 
her father, little, and blue-eyed, and sunny, and she 
was as sweet-tempered as Norah was resentful and 
the army; for, if she had loved him before marriage, | tempestuous. 











George lay on the lounge, asleep; his dark curls 
tossed about by a fitful breeze. ¥ 
“Your husband?” asked Vivian. 

**Yes, and I am sadly afraid he has taken cold.” 
And she arranged a shaw! above him. 

Vivian looked at her a moment in silence, then 
said, slowly, as if thinking aloud: 


** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these—1t might have been." 
She looked up and smiled. 
“J have no might-have-beens to trouble me, 
Leigh.” And bending she pressed a kiss among the 
loose, dark curls of the sleeper. 
But, to Leigh Vivian, every sigh of the soft wind 
that followed his footsteps down the garden path was 
like a haunting whisper of “‘ Too late! too late!” 





Then Gran looked about the cottage a little, and 
finally arose to go. The coachman came to help her 
down the steps. Before she went, she turned her 
head, and said: 

“When I die, you girls may come and hear my 
will read.” 





Gran came there. 
said she. 
never forgave papa.” 


will read?” 


perhaps.” 


the plate to the hangings of the beds. 


wealth. 


because Norah was handsome. 
When they returned from the grave, they gathered 
in the large parlor, Norah, and Alice, and the family 


was half blind with weeping, and whom John Am- 
berg was very kind to. When they were all compos- 
ed, he read the will: ; 
his faithful services, I bequeath the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars; the same to my oli friend, Join Am- 
berg; the same to my servant, Catty. To my grand- 
daughters, Norah and Alice, I appropriate one hun- 
dred dollars, to purchase them a suit of mourning. 
T also bequeath to them the person of my old servi- 
tor, Catty, to be protected and tended by them until 


ing to an hundred thousand dollars, I place in the 
hands of John Amberg, to be disposed of by him ac- 
cording to private directions placed in my writing- 
desk and addressed to him under my seal.” 
This was the substance of the will. The girls were 
dumfounded at their bequest. Norah found her 
tongue first. 
* A suit of mourning and the person of her old ser- 
vant!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What do I want to wear 
mourning for her for?—she has treated us shameful- 
ly, her own grandchildren! A splendid heirloom 
that old woman is! Why, we can hardly support 
ourselves now. What can we do with her?” 
But Alice looked at poor old Catty, and her blue 
eyes grew pitiful. . 
** But she is old and helpless, and not to blame for 
Gran’s disposal of her. She is all alone, and I shall 
take her home and be kind to her. Her money will 
pay her actual expenses, and I don’t think she’s at 
all disagreeable. Her dress is neat, and her cap as 
white as snow.” 
“Gran ought to be ashamed of herself!” was No- 
rah’s answer. 
She had quite decided in her own mind that the 
property would be theirs, and she was shocked’ and 
bitterly disappointed; more so than Alice, who had 
built no such castle in the air. She insisted upon 
taking Catty home, and poor Catty seemed very grate- 
ful. She looked very forlorn, and after the funeral 
had a fit of sickness which came near terminating her 
frail life. Alice nursed her with unfailing kindness 
and care. 

While she was ill, John Amberg came very often 
to see her. He always addressed her very kindly, 
and showed a great deal of respect for her, and to 
Catty he was an idol. She was never weary of prais- 
ing him to the young ladies. 

These were the only times when Norah wonld pay 
any attention to Catty. Usually she snubbed her, 
paying no heed to her wishes or wants. If Catty was 
in her way, she did not hesitate to tell herso. She 





The coachman assisted her to her seat, the glitter- | 
ing door slammed, and the carriage rolled away. | 
The work came the next morning. It was a shroud 


it was finished the coachman came for it and took it 
away. 
Gran had a favorite lawyer. It was John Amberg. 





} 


next day, and was closeted with him for two hours, 
When all this had passed there came a lull. Noth- 





whole hundred thousand dollars to him, with direc- | 
After she had visited her nieces, she sent for him the | tions how to use it. 


ing important happened for two years. It was whis- i how could he use it? Catty thought Gran liked John 


did not even care for Catty’s stories of her father’s 


‘* Perhaps she means to leave us her fortune, Ally,” 
“I don’t believe she does,” said Ally, “fur she 
* Then why did she ask us to come and hear her 


** Perhaps to prove that she was implacable to the 
last. She will leave us her cane or her Maltese cat, 


Worse than that. At last Gran died. The well- 
known coachman came and told them that Gran 
could not live an hour. She had had an attack of | good deal. What a magnificent lady tor his new 
palsy which was liable to affect ber heart at any mo- 
ment, in which case she would expire instantly. And 
while he delivered his message, and while they lis- 
tened, Gran, in her stately house, attended by old 
Catty and her physician, died. The danger had ex- 
tended to her vitals, and she cried out, and then 


So the crowd looked and wondered, keeping silent, 
however, because awed by the presence of death. 
Old Gran, in the very shroud made by her grand- 
daughters’ hands, layin her sumptuous coffin, her 
close-shut mouth keeping her own secrets, and folks 
wondered in vain wh» was going to inherit this 


In decent mourning, the girls went to the grave, at- | 8@te. Arrival after arrival met his eye, but it was 
tended by John Amberg. People wondered what 


this might mean. Some said it was because he knew | She was alone, looking beautifully in white and scar- 
that they were the heirs; others avowed that it was | let, yet not in the best of humors. 


physician, and John Amberg; and old Catty, who | disdainfully; ‘she has an ill turn again.” 


“To my old physician, Philip Wilmot, in token of , @¥, also, that he had her down to supper. No one, 


her death. The remainder of my property, amount- 


| berg, to be bequeathed at her death tu either of the 





tu a poor sick body she never saw. 
Norah made a plan. 


better match. So she began to smile on him. 

Now Jobn Amberg was not unlike most men, and 
he ‘appreciated Norah’s grace and beauty to their 
fullest extent. Her smiles flattered him, the more so 
that she had never shown the least preference for 
any one else. He had heard her called cold. Now 
her splendid eyes kindled whenever he spoke to her, 
and she sent to his office bouquets of the rarest roses, 
gathered by her own hand from their little garden. 
He smelled of the roses and thought about Norah a 


house she would make! Alice he had thought well 
worth the winning, but Norah was a prize not found 
every day. 

The new house stood on the hill. It was of gray 
stone, with locust trees about it. It had a cupola 
which overlookel all the country, aud in the rogps 
below the workmen were measuring beautiful satin 
paper to the lofty walls, and retouching their two 
months’ work everywhere. The house was nearly 
done, and every one wondered whom John Amberg 
would win to live there. 
A few weeks after it was fitted up the town was 
excited by invitations toa party there. A white note 
was left at the cottage, to be followed by John Am- 
berg in person. 
“You must not disappoint me,” he said. ‘TI will 
send a carriage for you. It will be here at nine 
o’clock.”” 
“We shall not fail,” said Norah, but Alice was 
silent. 
That evening as he stood at the door of his dress- 
ing-room, welcoming his guests, his quick ear caught 
the sound of every carriage which drove up to the 


not until late in the evening that Nurah entered. 


‘Is your sister sick?” he asked, bending over her 
hand. 


“No, but she would not leave Catty,” said Norah, 


The rooms were crowded and everybody was de- 
lighted. Many sharp eyes, observing the smiling 
host, saw his eyes fall on Norah in the dance, and 


in their hearts, wondered, for she was the handsom- 
est woman in the rooms, and many uttered sagacious 
prophecies which did not pass unheard by the you.g 
lady herself. 

She was in the dressing-room, repairing a lace 
which had got torn in the abandon of the last cotil- 
| lon, when a servant entered. 

“Mr. Amberg says that if you will wait until he 
can get released that he would like to accompany you 
home, to see some one who is sick there.” 

Norah consented. 

“Catty, I suppose,” she said, to herself. “There 
is no need of it. Wiat a fuss he and Alice make over 
that old woman! It’s just as well; perhaps he wants 
to see me alone.” 

Finally John Amberg came up to take her to the 
carriage. He fastened her wraps with care, inquired 
if she was tired, and complimented her appearance, 
saying a great many gallant things. Yet he said no 
more before the carriage stopped at the door of the 
cottage. 3 

There was a bright light in Catty’s room, and No- 
rah entered followed by John Amberg. Before he 
saw Alice, he heard her cry: 

“ O Norah, I besought you not to leave me!” 

Norah screamed: ~ 

*O, she is dead!” 

Catty was dead. She had died alone with Alice 
while her sister dancéd at the party. She had been 
very ill when Norah went away, but this neither of 
the sisters told John Amberg. Norah was ashamed 
for herself, and Alice for her sister. 

Catty was buried with care,and then, to the as- 
tonishment of all, came the reading of her will. For 
Catty was not poor, though she did not know the ex- 
tent of her possessions. Gran had left the whole 
hundred thousand to Catty, in trust with John Am- 





girls who might win her love during her residence 
with them. Several weeks before her decease she 
had told him, on the occasion of his telling her that 
he held money in trust for her, that she wished to 
leave what was hers to Alice, and she had signed a 
paper to that effect. So Gran’s bequest made Alice 
the wealthiest woman in the town, and her goodness 
to poor Catty made her John Amberg’s honored and 
beloved wife. 


OBJECTED TO THE BUFFALO. 
A verdant Englishman, stopping at one of our 








boyhood which so delighted Alice. But she listened 
to her when she talked of John Amberg, and asked 
questions. Was he a very great friend of Gran’s? | 


of tine Irish linen, trimmed with the finest lace. The , Had he always been her lawyer? Did Catty think | something dashy;” and the prcprietor ordered one 
girls surmised many things as they made it. When | that she had left him any more of her property than 


the one thousand dollars mentioned? 


Yes, Catty did. She thought Gran had left the 


“ But do you think it is his own?” asked Norah. 
Catty thought it was. If it wasn’t in his power, 


hotels, who had never had a sieizh-ride in this coun- 
try, or any other, perhaps, went to the stables of a 
hotel, the other day, for “a nice thing, you know; 


of the hostlers to give the gentleman “ a new cutter, 
with the bay mare and a large buffalo.” “O no, 
none of that, now, my dear fellah. None cf your 
American jokes on me, you know. I’m not much 
used to that sort of thing, you see. I know you’re a 
strange set of people out here. But never mind the 
buffalo. Just leave that hanimal out; and give me 





an ’orse by ’imself.” He was gratified. 
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pered among the neighbors of Gran that she was fail- | Amberg better than any one else in the world. For 


ing, but the girls did not see her again for many her part, she was glad of it, for a kinder gentleman 
months after her visit, They had been working 


busily during this time, and the little cottage was | 
paid for and made very pretty and comfortable, but berg. She believed she could do it. Was she not the 
Norah was more restless than she had been before handsomest girlin town? John Amberg was hand- 


It was to marry John Am- 


some and probably rich. Now that her expectations 
of Gran’s property were gone, she could not make a 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











A FORGOTTEN VALENTINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MESSENGER WHO BORE IT, 


AND who never delivered it. Perhaps it would 
have been too much to expect of him that he should 
do 80; too much to expect that the little packet, 
carelessly taken and thrust away amongst others, 
would ever enter his head again. At any rate it did 
not. He was a young man still, though he had been 
for some years a widower; and he had fallen in love, 
and was on the way to learn his fate. 

It cannot be flattering to a young lady, if she 
knows it, that her suitor should be capable of taking 
thought for any one besides herself; but certainly 
Sir Hugh Rainham tried to believe that he was not 
making his own happiness altogether the first con- 
sideration, There was the well-being of’ his little 
girl to be thought of; and what did he know about 
bringing up little girls? He had heard sensible peo- 
ple say, that the wisest thing a man in bis position 
could do would be to marry again; wisest both for 
his own future and bis child’s. He said this to him- 
self as he stood in Evelyn Neville’s drawing-room, 
h& in hand, waiting, looking out upon the bare 
branches which were soon to be green again, and 
wondering, in a desultory fashion, if this February 
day would bring him another spring-time, or only the 
desolate branches, the dead leaves whirling about, 
and the cold sky beyond. He had not long to wait. 
When she came into the room, and that thrill went 
through his heart which the presence of one we love 
alone can bring, it must have left some mark upon 
his face; for she knew why he had come, and ina 
few rapid arguments had decided upon her answer. 
He was rich; but she did not care so much about 
that, not knowing what it was to be anything else; 
he was Sir Hugh Rainham; but she didn’t care for 
that either, her pride being of another sort; he was 
good, generous and devoted; these things she did 
care for. He loved her; and he came on a day when 
that same pride of hers was smarting under a sense 
ofneglect. In the few seconds allowed her before he 
spoke, Evelyn Neville made her decision. She had 
thought that he knew, and was jealous of, her friend- 
“ship with that Cousin Frank, whom she had fancied 
might one day be nearer than a cousin. But that 
was over. The cousins had kept up a childish habit 
of exchanging valentines; and to-day there was 
nothing from him, while her own had gone as usual. 
That was the humiliating part of it. If she had 
broken through the custom, it would have been well; 
but that he should be the first! and when, too, he 
had given her cause to expect that his would be no 
ordinary valentine! Here, within her reach, was the 
means of punishing him; at any rate, of letting him 
know that she did not care. 

Evelyn listened to Sir Hugh with a forced atten- 
tion; but he knew nothing of that. When he spoke 
of his little girl, falteringly, she roused up and saw 
the strong earnestness and anxiety in the man’s face; 
aud, strange to say, this touched her more just then 
than any passionate, lover’s pleading from his lips 
would have done. She turned towards him suddenly, 
and put her hand into his, and said, speaking of the 
small Cecilia: 

“ Sbe shall be very dear to me, and precious; I will 
care 1or her, as much as you could desire.” 

Aud when Sir Hugh had left her, she did not re- 
pent. It is true that there came upon her acertain 
seuse of being bound; of having done what could not 
be undone; and that half rebellious desire to be free, 
which is almost always inseparable from an act that 
seals one’s own fate. And then the drawing-room 
was rather lonely; the trees outside the window got 
a ghostly look, and seemed to wrap themselves up 
tighter as the fog gathered round them; and—alto- 
gether, she thought she would just go and tell her 
brother, by way of convincing herselt' that the thing 
was finally settled. When she told him, he lifted up 
his eyebrows and stared at her. 

“TIsittrue? You lookasifit were. Rather scared, 
and that sort ofthing. Not that there is anything to 
be scared about; only I suppose it’s proper. Hem! 
I might have thought of Frank Neville; but this is 
wiser.” 

She bit her lip, but never answered him. She 
wished he had not said that about Frank, and she 
didn’t like the word “ wiser.” What had wisdom to 
do with it? 

She started from her sleep that night, with a mist 
before her eyes and a great throbbing at her heart, 
for Frank’s voice was in her ears. Would he care? 
Bat what use to ask, now that it was too late? And 
that it was too Jate no one knew better than herself; 
for to her, having once decided publicly as it were, 
change would have been impossible. 

And on her wedding-day she was to Sir Hugha 
radiant princess, far away above him, stooping to 
crown him with the blessing of her love. Any one 
who had seen him that day migLt have doubted 























danghter’s sake that he took this step. 
“IT have reason to be grateful,” he said, to his new 


the bride was going away to change her dress. 
George Neville locked at her and nodded. 


haps; but then she has always had her own way.” 


miserable man all my life.” 


about its being altogether, or even very much for his 
brother-in-law, when the speechifying was over, and 


“ She’s a good girl enough; a little self-willed, per- 


* And will bave it still, I hope,” said Sir Hugh. 
“Tf I don’t made her happy, I shall deserve to be a 


in years to come he recalled the speech, and won- 
dered whether some strange misgiving had moved 


Just then Frank Neville was saying to Evelyn, 
“So you did not think me worth an answer!” 
She was passing through the throng towards the ; 
door, and she never faltered or raised her head. No ; 
one knew that the words fell upon her with a sudden 
chill, like a cold hand grasping her heart. She had | 
seen her cousin amongst the guests, and knew that | 
he was looking miserably ill, but she had been too 
much occupied to think about that. 

“What do you mean, Frank?” 

*O,not much. Valentines don’t require answers 
in a general way; but I think you might have given 
me a few words last February. However, you'll keep 
my secret. No one kuows it but you, unless it is your 
husband. What’s the matter, Evelyn? You look as 
if you didn’t understand.” 

* T don’t.” 

“You must have had it. I missed the post over 
night, and gave it to Rainham, there, as 1 knew he 
would see you the next day.” 

“ To—my husband?” 

“Yes; ll ask him—”’ 

« Frank,” she said, with a heavy hand on his arm, 
“ forget all this. Never speak of it—for my sake.” 
He looked at her with a perplexed expression of 
inquiry, but he saw that she was white and flurried, 
and gave up the point. 

** Well, we have always been friends; have we not? 
I would ask you yet for your good wishes, as you 
have mine; but the doctors say there’s something 
amiss here,” touching his chest; ‘‘and I may not 
live to—never mind! God bless you, Evelyn!” 





CHAPTER II. 
ITS MARK ON THE YEARS TO COME. 


Sir HuGH brought his wife home; and his hair 
was not gray, neither had any premature wrinkles 
marked his face. To his servants there appeared no 
change in him, either for better or for worse. He 
was just the same grave, silent, rather deliberate 
master they remembered. They did think, indeed, 
that he was dreadfully polite to his lady; but per- 
haps that was proper—before servants. 

Sir Hugh, taking Evelyn to the drawing-rooms, 
which he had caused to be altered and brightened for 
her, turned and said to her, “* Welcome home.” 

And as he said it, the memory of his own dreams of 
that home stung him so bitterly that he half put out 
his arms to take into them the Evelyn he had once 
known. ‘But she never saw the movement; and 
would not have heeded it it she had seen. She passed 
on into the room, the brilliant light of which seemed 
to hurt Sir Hugh’s eyes, for he put his hand over 
them suddenly; and tor a moment he stood at the 
door, irresolute; then closed it gently, and went to 
see after his little girl. 

That was natural enough, they said—those gossips 
down stairs who wére always on the Watch? *But 
why didn’t he take his new wife with him? And 
why did he stay with the child, hour after hour, till 
none of the evening remained? The first evening, 
too! Above all, why, when the household had re- 
tired, and all was quiet, did a tall, slight figure, 
which rustled a little as it passed, go into the nursery 
and kneel down beside the sleeping child and sob? 
The nurse saw, fur she was not asleep, as my lady 
fancied; and she was not likely to keep it to herself, 
either. These and such things were puzzling. At 
first they formed a constant source of whisperings 
and shakings of wise heads; but gradually the gloss 
of newness wore away from them; the dull days 
swept on, and something of the grimness of the stone 
heads that guarded the sweep of steps at the hall- 
door seemed to have crept into the house. 1t was so 
still and silent; so monotonous. But for the small 
Cecilia, it would have been unatterably dismal. But 
she was a child, and had childish ways, which re- 
mained unchecked. She was quite young enough to 
take very kindly to the new mamma, who was 80 
beautiful and so good to her. 

“* Not like nurse said she would be—ugly and cross,” 
she said to her favorite piayfellow—*‘ but good. I 
think she could have brought the little princess to 
life again, as well as the tuiry did. You never saw 
such eyes in your life as she has got; just like the 
pool under the willows, where we are not to go, Char- 
lie, you know; down, asif you couldn’t ever see the 
bottom; ever so deep. And she kisses me, too.” 

‘To which the boy replied, with decision, that she 
couldn’t bea fairy in that case, for fairies never kiss- 
ed anybody; it wasn’t lucky, that was unless they 
were wicked fairies. And it was all very well now, 
but when Cecil married him, he shouldn’t allow her 
to kiss anybody. 

By-and-by, however, as Cecil grew older, she used 
to wonder in her wise little head what made her fa- 
ther and mother, when they were alone, talk to each 
other, if they did talk, so like “company.” That 
was her idea of it. She jumped up from the piano 
one day, and waltzed round to the footstool at Lady 
Rainham’s feet, with a sudden thought that she 
would find out. 

“ Well,” said Evelyn, looking at the pursed-up lips, 
which evidently had a question upon them, “ what’s 
the matter? Is your new music-lesson too hard?” 

“ My new music-lesson is—is a fidgety crank,” said 
Cecil, hesitating for an expression strong enough; 
“but it’s not that. I was just wondering why you 
and papa—” 

Sir Hugh let his book fall with a sudden noise, and 
went out of the room, passing the child, but taking 
no notice of her. ; 

“ Why you and papa,” went on Cecil, reflectively, 
‘* are so odd, like grand visitors. When there’s any 





him to utter it. 





-| look at her that evening and see if’ he could trace no 


frock, nor cross my feet; but when there’s no one, 
it’s different.” 

“Your papa and I are not children,” said Lady 
Rainham. ‘ Grown-up people must be steady, Cis.” 

“Then Idon’t want to be grown up. And I’m 
sure, quite sure, that I’ll never be married, if one is to 

do nothing but sit—sit all day long, and have no fun.” 
Lady Rainham bent down to kiss the resolute lips 
that uttered this bold decision, and then her face 
grew sad. There were times when even to her pride 
the life she led seemed almost too hard to bear—times 
when she was wad enough to think she would tell 
Sir Hugh that the act which stamped him in her eyes 
as base and dishonored was no secret from her, as he 
doubtless believed it to be. But she could not do it. 
It seemed to her as if the consciousness that she knew 
would only make him more contemptible in his own 
eyes as well asin hers. It would but widen the gult, 
and make what she was able to bear now utterly in- 
tolerable. For she never doubted that the purport 
of the letter was known to him, and he had suppress- 
ed it for his own ends. And the poor boy who wrote 
it wasdead. There was the great mischief of it all. 
If be had been living and well, so tender a halo might 
not have rested over the past, and allin the past con- 
nected with him; so bitter a resentment: might not 
have been nursed in silence against the wrong which 
her husband had done them both., But Frank had 
lived but a few months after her wedding, and she 
never saw him again. He was dead, and she had 
killed him—no, not she, but Sir Hugh. 

She was thinking such thoughts one day when 
something made her look up, and she met Sir Hugh's 
eyes tixed upon her. There was so peculiar an ex- 
pression in them that she could not prevent a certain 
proud, antagonistic inquiry coming into ber own. 
He went towards her with his book open in his hand. 
He bent down and put his finger on a line in the 
page, drawing her attention to it. 

“+ How much the wife is dearer than the bride.’ 
This struck me rather, that’s all,” he said, and went 
away. ‘ 

Evelyn sat on by the window, but the book dropped 
from her fingers, and she covered her face. What 
did he mean? If he had cnly not gone away then! 
“How could hedo that one thing?” she said to 
herselt. “He meant the line as a reproach to me. 
And I would have loved him—is it possible that I do 
love him, in spite of it? Am J so weak and false? I 
want so much to comfort him sometimes that J half 
forget, and am tempted. But I never will—I never 
must. I used to be strong, I shall be strong still.” 
And so the same front of icy indifference met Sir 
Hugh day by day and year by year, and he knew 
none of her struggles. But he wrapped himself up 
more and more in his books and his problems and 
writings. New MSS. began to grow out of old ones, 
for he had always been given to authorship, and the 
aéeumulation of papers on various subjects, In 
these days a little fairy used to come in from time to 
time with a pretence of arranging them for him. She 
would open and shut the study door with a great 
show of quietness, seat herself on a big chest which 
was fullof old papers, and in which she meant to 
have a glorious rammage some day; and begin fold- 
ing up neat little packages; stitching loose sheets to- 
gether; reading a bit here and there, and looking up 
now and then with a suggestive sigh till he would lay 
aside his work, and declare that she was the plague 
of his life. This was the signal always for the forced 
gravity to disappear from Cecil’s face; forher to jump 
up, radiant and gleeful, and just have one turn round 
the room—to shake off the cobwebs, as she said. 

* But you know you couldn’t do without me, and I 
do help very much. What do you know about stitch- 
ing papers together? And you are a most ungrateful 
man tosay I am a plague, only you don’t mean it. I 
wonder what you’ll do when I am married.” 

“ Married!” echoed Sir Hugh. ‘“ Go and play with 
your last new toys, and don’t talk nonsense.” 

But the word worried him, and made him thought- 
ful. When he came to consider it, the fairy was no 
longer exactly a child, though she was as merry as a 
young kitten. He did a little sum on his finget® in 
sheer absence of mind, and found out that in a few 
weeks she would be eighteen. It was twelve years 
since he went, that February day, to plead her cause 
and his own with Evelyn Neville. He used to go 
now sometimes to the window and look out, and re- 
member the day when he had stood at that other 
window watching bare branches and wondering about 
his future. He knew it now. If only he could find 
out why it was thus. What had changed her all at 
once, on hef wedding-day, from the very moment, as 
it seemed to him, that she became his wife? 

Sir Hugh pushed his hair away from his forehead 
and sighed. He was getting gray by this time, but 
then he was past forty, and Evelyn, his wife, must 
be two-and-thirty at least. It occurred to him that 
he had noticed no alteration in her. She was as 
beautitel as ever, with the beauty of a statue that 
chills you when you touch it. He thought he would 


change, such as there was in himself. He did look, 
when the room was brilliant with soft light, and she 
sat languidly turning over a book of engravings with 
Cecil. They formed a strange contrast; the cold, 
proud, indifferent beauty of the one face and the ea- 
ger animation of the other. The girl’s one hand 
rested on Lady Rainham’s shoulder, caressingly, for 
the tie between these two was more like the passion 
of a first friendship than the affection of mother and 
daughter. idenly Cecil pointed down the page 
and said something in a whisper, and Lady Riinham 
turned and looked at her with a smile. 


e 





Sir Hugh’s heart as he had felt when she came to 
him twelve years ago to give him his answer. No, 
time had not done her so much wrong as it had to 
himself, and there was one hope in which she had 
never disappointed him—her care for his daughter. 

“ For her sake,” he said, that night when Cecilia 
was gone, ‘I am always grateful to you.” 

But he did not wait for any reply. He never did. 
Perhaps he might not have got one if he had; or 
perhaps he thought the time had gone by for any 
hange to be possibl. 

Lady Rainham looked from thewindow the next 
morning and saw Cecil under a tall laurel, reading 
something. And the sun had come out; there was a 
twittering of birds in the shrubbery, and the sky was 
all flecked with tiny white clouds. [t was Valentine’s 
Day, and Lady Rainham knew that the girl was 
reading over again the one which Sir Hugh had 
handed her with such a troubled face at the break- 
tast table. What did that unquiet expression mean; 
and why did Cecil, when she saw it, look from him to 
herself, Lady Rainham, fold up her packet hurriedly 
and put it away? 
lt meant, on Sir Hugh’s part, that he knew what 
it was and didn’t like it; that he could not help 
thinking of his life, doubly lonely, without the child. 
But this never occurred to his wife. Presently some 
one joined Cecil in the laurel walk, and though of 
course Lady Rainham could not bear their words, she 
turned instinctively :way from the window. 

Cecil was saying just then, “No, it isn’t likely. 
Who should send me valentines? They’re old-fash- 
ioned, vulgar, out of dats. Charlie, mind I wont 
have any more.” 

“ Why not?” 

* Because--I'm serious now—for some reason or 
other they don’t like my having them,” said Cecil, 
motioning towards the house. ‘“ And it’s a shocking 
thing to say, but I’m sure there’s something not 
straight between papa and Lady Rainham, some 
misunderstanding, you know. I’m sure that they 
are dreadfully fond of each other, really; but it’s all 
so strange; I do so want todo something that would 
bring it right, and—1 shall have nothing to say to 
you till it és right.” ‘ 

* Cecil!” 

“TI mean it. 1 am a sort of go-between; no, not 
that exactly; but they both care for me so much. 
They don’t freeze up when I’m there. I can’t fancy 
them without me; it would be terrible.” 

“ But Cecil, you promised—” 

“No, I didn’t. And if I had, I shouldn’t keep it, 





‘of course; that is, you wouldn’t want me to. It 


would kill papa to lose me, and as to Lady Rainham, 
why I never cared for any one so much in all my life. 
1 didn’t know it was in me till she woke it up. You 
remember what ! used to say about hereyes. They 
are just likethat; likea beautiful deep pool; all dark, 
you know, tillit draws you close and makes you waut 
to know so much what is underneath.” 

Here Lady Rainham came to the window again, 
but the two figures had passed out of the laurel walk, 
and she saw them no more. 

In the afternoon Cecil went as usual to her father’s 
study, but he was siovping over a book and did not 
notice her. He was, in fact, thinking the thought 
that had troubled him in the morning, but Cecil 
fancied he was busy, and looked round to see what 
mischief she could do: It flashed upon her that bere 
was a fine opportunity for the old chest, and eo she 
seated herself on the carpet and began her rummage. 
Presently Sir Hugh, hearing the rustle of papers, 
looked round. 

“ ] should like to know whois to be my fairy Order,” 
he said, ‘ amongst all that mess.” 

**T will, papa. I shall give a tap with my wand, 
and you will see it all come straight. But look here. 
Isn’t this tomamma? It has never been opened, and 
it’s like—a valentine.” 

Sir Hugh looked at the large ‘‘ Miss Neville” on the 
envelop, and knitted his brows in a vain effort to re- 
member anything about it. He couldn’t. It was 
very strange. He tancied he knew the writing, but 
yet could not tell whose it was—certainly not his 
own—nor recollect anything about the packet. He 
considered a little, and then said, ‘‘ You had better 
take it to her.” 

He took a pen and wrote on the cover, “‘ Cecil has 
just found this amongst my old papers. I have no 

idea how or when it came into my possession, neither 
can I make out the hand, wough it doesn’t seem 
altogether strange. Perhaps you can solve the 
mystery.” ; 
CHAPTER III. 
ITS MESSAGE—AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Tr was in verse, as Frank’s valentines had always 
been; halting, and with queer rhymes and changes 
of measure. It was full of the half-humorous ten- 
derness of quiet friendship; and it ended with a hope 
that sbe would make “oi Hugh” happier than his 
first wife did; that was, if she accepted him; and 
with a demand for her congratulations upon his own 
approaching marriage; since he was ‘the happiest 
fellow alive,” and couldn’t keep the news from her, 
though it was a secret from all beside. 

And the evening grew old; the white-flecked sky 
turned colder, and the moon came out. But Lady 
Rainham sat with this voice from the dead in her 
hand, motionless, full of humiliation and remorse. 
And she was thinking of many years of bitterness 
and sorrow and pride; and of a heavy sacrifice toa 
myth, for she had never loved him. And her hus- 
band—whom she did love—whom she had so wronged 
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By-and-by the door opened and Cecil stole in. And 
she saw Lady Rainham’s face turned towards the 
window, with the moonbeams lighting it, and 
thought she had never seen anything so beautiful in 
her life. 

“Mamma,” she said, softly, “ why don’t yon come 
down? We are waiting, papa and I; and it’s cold 
up here.” 

“T will come,” said Lady Rainham; but her voice 
was strange. Cecil knelt down beside the chair and 
drew her mother’s arm round her neck. 

‘How cold you are! Dear mamma, is anything 
the matter? Cannot I comfort you?” 

Lady Rainham bent down and held her in a close 
embrace. ‘ 

“My darling, youdoalways. I cannot tell whether 
I want comfort now or not. Iam going down to your 
father, and, Cecil, 1 must go alone; I have something 
to say.” 

She went into the drawing-room, straight up to 
where her husband sat listlessly in his chair at the 
window. He started when he saw her, and said some- 
thing hurriedly about ringing for lights, but she 
stopped him. 

“Tt will be better thus, for what I have to say. 
Hugh, I have come to ask your forgiveness.” 

Sir Hugh did not answer. The speech took bim 
by surprise, and she had never called him Hugh be- 
fore since their marriage. He had time enough to 
tell himself that it was only another mockery, and 
would end in the old way. 

But standing there, with Frank’s letter in ber 
hand, she told him al), not sparing herself, and then 
asked if he could ever forgive her. She was not pre- 
pared for the great love which answered her; which 
had lived unchanged through all her coldness and 
repulses; and which drew ber to him closer now per- 
haps than it might have done if her pride had never 
suffered under these years of wretchedness. 

Cecil never knew exactly what had happened; but 
when her father put his arm round her and called 
her his’ blessing, she looked up at him with an odd 
sort of consciousness that in some way or other the 
old valentine found in her rummage amongst his 
papers had todo with the change she saw. And it 
was her doing. So she made up her willful mind 
straightway to exult and triumph over the fact to 
poor Charlie; and then, if he wanted to send her an- 
other next year—why, after a proper amount of teas- 
ing and suspense, which was good for him and kept 
him in order, she would perhaps say that he might. 








The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Passion Flower. 

The common Passion Flower is a very ornamental 
climber, «hich will live in the open, air, flowering 
abundantly, and ripening fruit every year. It re- 
quires a good and somewhat loamy soil; and where 
the soil is light and sandy, a pit two feet deep and 
two feet square should be dug vut and filled with a 
mixture of loam and peat. This pit may appear large 
for a plant with such slender root and stem as the 
Passion Flower; but it will not thrive unless plenty 
of room be allowed for its roots, and, on this account, 
only the dwarf species can be grown ina pot. There 
are several kinds vf Passion Flower which require a 
greenhouse, and some very splendid ones that cannot 
be grown without a stove. Of the latter, the most 
beautiful is P. Loudoni, the flowers of which are of a 
most brilliant crimson. Nearly all the kinds ripen 
seed freely, and the fruit, which is a kind of berry, is 
eatable, but insipid. All the kinds hybridize freely 
and thus many new kinds may be rais<d. 








Galinsogea. 

G trilobata is a well-known showy Mexican annual 
with rich orange-yellow flowers, which will grow in 
any common svil, and may be sown in March, April, 
or May. 


Corn Bluebottle. 

The most beautiful species C. Crocadylium, L., is a 
half-hardy annual, which should be raised on a hot- 
bed, and planted out in May. C. benedicta, L., Cni- 
cus benedictus, Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy 
annual, which may be sown in March or April, and 
wiil flower all the summer. 


Creeping Cereus. 
A succulent plant with long round pendent stems, 
beautiful pink flowers, and dark purple eatable fruit. 





Crinum. 

Bulbous-rooted, lily-like plants, with very long 
leaves and large white flowers, which in some species 
are fragrant. The plants should be grown in rich 
loam mixed with a little peat and sand, and allowed 
plenty of pot-room. They are increased by suckers, 
which are produced very sparingly. 





Cycnoches. 

An Orchid plant, ly called Swan-wort, 
from the graceful curve of the column of the flower, 
which resembles the neck of a swan. It requiresa 
very damp atmosphere, and the greatest heat ever 
applied to a damp stove. \ 





Hounds’ Tongue. 

Pretty little biennial and annual plants; natives of 
Europe, and requiring only the common culture of 
plants of a similar nature. Venus’s Navelwort was 
furmerly considered to belong to this genus, but it is 
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AURELIA. 


BY LOUISE DU”EE, 








THERE was a large party assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, one evening, and, for the first time since 
her arrival, Aurelia was induced to come down stairs 
and join with the rest, though she,came very unwil- 
lingly, and sat, like some tairy banished from Elf-land, 
in astrange glitter of butterfly purple and gold (her 
toilets were always amazing), in an obscure corner, 
her hands locked together in her lap, aud her eyes 
looking as far away as possible from the gay scene 
before her, and her head drooping. Paul came up just 
asthe band commenced playing that fairy-like old 
waltz, Le Desir, and the waltzers floated into a more 
aerial motion, borne up by its enchanted melody. 

“Can you resist those strains?” asked he, extend- 
ing his hand. 

She started as if bewildered, looking up into his 
face. 

“ What were you saying, Mr. Paul?” 

“Are you always so far away?” said he, laughing. 
‘“‘Isn’t this scene pretty enough to stay in, or do you 
tind brighter ones in your dreams? I beg your par- 
don, really, for bringing you back so ‘suddenly. 1 
was inviting you to waltz with me, that is all.” 

“To waltz? O, excuse me, I do not feel like it to- 
night.” 

“1 believe you never feel like other people, but it 


this waltz delicious?”’ 

* But I don’t like music, Mr. Paul.” 

He looked at ber with the most incredible surprise. 

‘* What do you like, then, Miss Aurelia?” 

“O, nothing in particular, but I know what I dis- 
like, and that is this cold climate.” : 

It was a warm June evening, and she was shiver- 
ing with the cold. The long winduws were open to 
their fallest extent, and now and then the heated 
dancers came up to get a breath of the fresh, scented 
air that blew up from the garden below. 

Paul brought a scarlet India shawl which he found 
trailing over a chair in the hall, and threw it over her 
shoulders, and she was more like the picture of a 
gipsey queen than ever, with her tawny complexion 
and lustreless black hair, the vivid colors about her, 
and great, glittering diamonds hanging from her 
small ears. " 

Every one was looking and wandering, but Aurelia 
seemed not at all disturbed, but sat there as silently 
as ever, though encircled by a merry group of talkers 
who were resting from their waltz, and ventured 
thither, because Paul was there, to take a nearer view 
of the queer little West Indian girl of whom they had 
heard so much through Bess. 

“ Pray tell me who is that silent little thing in the 
corner?” asked Mra. Herbert, coming up to me; * the 
one dressed like an Indian princess, I mean.” 

“0, that is my brother’s ward, Aurelia Stanhope. 
Her father, Richard Stanhope, was Robert’s great 
friend. He died in Lidia last year, and left this 
daughter alone in the world.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Herbert, ‘I used to know 
Richard Stanhope years ago. He married a Spanish 
lady, didn’t he? I remember him very well, but she 
is very unlike him; rather singular in her appear- 
ance; I think her eyes have an almost wild look. 
Your nephew, Paul, aimires her evidently; he is 
quite marked in his attentions.” 

I winced inwardly, and led the lady to another 
topic. This Aurelia was my skeleton. She had been 
with us three months, and those th ree months had 
been weary months tome. In the first place, I had 
been distressed at her seemingly utter wretchedness, 
aud the unhappy mystery hanging about her, tor 
there certainly was a mystery—I felt it from the very 
first moment I saw her—and now Paul’s evident in- 
terest in her distressed me beyond measure. Robert 
scolded me for giving way to a foolish prejudice, and 
attributed her oddity entirely. to her foreign breeding. 
Bess was interested in her, as she would have been 
in some wonderful person in a fairy tale, and enjoyed 
her presence, while Paul, poor foolish Paul, was com- 
pletely fascinated and bewildered by her strange, 
dark beauty. 

She was quiet enough, but still I felt her fresence 
in every part of the house like a shadow, and I fancy 
that she divined my feelings toward her, for she gave 
me strange, suspivious looks from her intense black 
eyes, and seemed to enjoy my uneasiness keenly. 
But my prejudice was one of years’ duration, and I 
could not rid myself of it, though I pitied the poor, 
forlorn girl, so utterly alone with strangers in a 
strange land. 

When she was a child, Robert and I bad sailed over 
the water to visit her father on his West Indian plan- 
tation, on the borders of the clear, tropic sea. Mrs. 
Stanhope had just died then, and there were little 
twin girls, Aureliaand Alice; anda wonderfully pret- 
ty picture they made standing together, one with a 
fair complexion and golden hair, like her father, and 
the other dark and tawny, with a flush on her cheek 
like an oleander blossom; as like her mother as pos- 
sible, theysaid. Alice was a sweet, suntiy little thing, 
and everybody’s pet, while Aurelia was jealous, and 
passionate, and moody, ruling over the odd little 
negroes about the plantation with the most despotic 
sway, and manifesting toward her sister the most 
unchildlike and bitter hatred, instead of the loving 
sympathy which usually exists between twin chil- 
dren; and these two lived almost entirely apart. 
Alice was her father’s favorite, but I think that 
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is pleasant to sit apart and listen to the music. Isn’t,| Le was a child in a Christmas stocking, who wore a 


Alice was capable of feeling, and I could understand 
the sting it gave the poor child to see him hold Alice 
in his arms, caressing ber golden hair and calling her 
all sorts of playful pet-names, while she was entirely 
forgotten and unnoticed. But the look with which 
she regarded her sister at such times startled me be- 
yond measure, and I never had forgotten, nor what 
1 heard from the poor tortured English governess: 

“ If Aurelia doesn’t murder Alice some day, I shall 
be thankful. I shouldn’t be surprised at anytbing 
which that child might do, she is so jealous and 
passionate.” 

But this was long ago, and poor little Alice had 
died since; she was accidentally drowned two years 
betore, just the day before she was to have been mar- 
ried, and Aurelia had grown to be a strangely un- 
happy woman, There was a deep sbadow in her 
great dark eyes, and her manners were fitful and 
strange. She hada way of starting with the most 
terrified look at the slightest sudden sound. She sat 
tor long hours brvoding, evidently over the bitterest 
sorrow, her head drooping dejectedly, and her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap. in one of these moods 
nothing had the power to arouse her into anything 
like sunshine. No jest, were it never so happy a one, 
Sess’s pretty persuasions failed, and Paul’s mancu- 
vreings, though full of artful skill, were all in vain. 

But in her bright moods, which were tew and tieet, 
she was charming. She brightened us ali with her 
smiles, a8 she darkened us all with her shadows. She 
was indeed, as Paul declared at first, like the dusky 
little queen in an old fairy book, which he found when 


gown made of butterflies’ wings, and when she smiled 
it was summer, and when she frowned it was winter. 
But I thought that Paul had far better find his sum- 
mer in some other fair one’s smiles. 
The day after the party we were all gathered in 
the drawing-room—Aurelia lolling lonesomely in a 
great purple arm-chair, drawn directly into the sun- 
shine, which she had a singular way of following 
about from window to window the day through— 
when the door-bell rang and a servant brought up a 
card to her. 
** What wonderful visitor can have caused all this 
pretty flutter?” said Bess, playfully regarding Au- 
relia, who had brightened suddenly from her dull 
pallor into a red, red rose, and was now trembling 
visibly. ¥ 
A gentleman entered directly, whom Aurelia in- 
troduced as Mr. Leith. I remenibered the name at 
once as that of poor Alice’s lover. He was a cool, 
courteous young gentleman, in no way remarkable 
as to looks, but his manner to Aurelia struck me as 
being rather peculiar, aswell as hers to him; but 
then Aurelia was always peculiar. Had he a sus- 
picion of her love for him, or what was it? He seemed 
studying her face with interest, with his cool gray 
eyes, and carried on a somewhat singular strain of 
conversation, saying much to Aurelia which I could 
not hear, but it seemed to be chiefly concerning Alice, 
when the mere mention of her sister’s name made 
Aurelia shudder. 
“You must miss your walks by the sea,” he said, 
in the course of the conversation. ‘‘ 1 remember you 
used to walk there every afternoon, as well as Alice,” 
and this with a meaning look, and emphasis far more 
than the trivial sentence required. 
“Yes,” answered she, coolly, ** I do miss those walks. 
I miss the sea more than words can say.” 
He prolonged his visit tediously, and after he had 
gone we all agreed in saying that we did not fancy 
Mr. Geoffrey Leith at all; and Aurelia went up stairs 
with a gray pallor on her face. 
But afterward he came again and again, seeming 
like a different person, genial, frank, entertaining, 
and Aurelia was radiant; laughing and chatting like 
other people, her dark eyes satistied with light, and 
a tender tlush upon her cheek, like the seal of some 
new happiness. Cunning and subtle and artful Au- 
relia may be, I thought, but she cannot hide her 
secret love for Geoffrey Leith; but I could not deter- 
mine whether he returned it or no. He certainly 
manifested a great deal of interest in Aurelia, but 
that was natural, as she was the twin sister of Alice. 
In after cays | read in that interest, and in the fixed 
scrutiny with which he regarded her, more than I 
saw then. % 
The weeks wore into languid midsummer, and Mr. 
Leith had sailed away to bis home over the water. 
But it was very gay at our country house, witha 
merry party of young people. There were drives and 
‘picnics, excursivuns on the lake, and dances night 
atter nightinthedrawing-room. Aurecliacamedown 
stairs sometimes and mingled with the merry-makers, 
but she was beginning to look so really ill that I was 
alarmed. Her eyes were sunken and hollow, her 
hands hot and feverish, and her step languid and 
slow. She said she missed her sea breezes, that was 
all; the close inland ait was depressing; but still she 
preferred to remain where she was, and was deaf to 
allour persuasions to take atrip tothe sea shore. 
She sat day after day in her great chair, her small 
hands folded wearily in her lap—hands that hada 
pitiful look, like those of dead people who have suf- 
fered much; and even her Vivid scarlet lips had lost 
their bloom. 
Old Patra, her black sérvant, hovered about her 
like a shadow. She was a quaint, weird-looking, 
silent old woman, feared by the other servants as if 
there were some evil spell about her; but she had 
been Aurelia’s nurse in her childhood, and she seemed 
strongly attached to her; and the poor old thing 
seemed to have no other thought but ‘* Miss Relia.” 


persuade her to take some medicine which I thought 
would be of benefit to her asa tonic. But she shook 
her head and said, in her slow, dolorous tones, ‘* Medi- 
cine never cure Miss Relia, missus,” 

And the next day Aurelia was seized with a burn- 
ing fever—a brain fever of the most violent type, and 
the physician who was called in immediately pro- 
nounced her case extremely critical.. Weeks of ter- 
rible suffering followed, which she bore with saint- 
like patience, never a murmur escaping her ' lips, save 
in her wild delirium, and her gentleness and sub- 

ission were touching b it d so unlike 
her old self. 

But in those terrible nights while I watched by her 
bedside, something was revealed to me which I shud- 
der to remember, Aurelia told her own dreadful 
story in those wild, delirious ravings. A story which 
made even old Patra quake and shiver. And all the 
dark, solemn hours, while Patra was mumbling over 
her prayers, this picture haunted me with vivid dis- 
tinctness. I saw the sea, blue and still in the sum- 
mer day; a background of verdant hills, flushed with 
tropic bloom, and basking in tropic sunlight; a 
picturesque old pier, jutting into the clear water, and 
a fair young girl standing near its edge gazing dream- 
ily out over the sea, where the white sails float in 
the purple distance. The sunlight glints in her 
golden bair, and lies in her pleased, dreamy eyes. 
A scarlet bird folds its wings on a cliff above, and 
startles the happy silence with happy song, and the 
wind tosses the waves into a little whisper of melody. 
But she is lost in her own sweet dream, and neither 
hears nor sees, though her eyes are fixed on some 
far-away, sunny track in the sea. Suddenly, from a 
little path through the cliffs, appears another figure, 
that of a young gil with a dark, passionate face, and 
eyes glowing with strange, intense light. A footfall 
steals up behind the dreamer, as soundless as snow; 
an arm, terrible in its relentless purpose, is stretched 
forth; there isa splash in the clear, sunny water, a 
startled cry for help, then all is still again, and the 
dark girl steals away up the path again, as noiselessly 
asshbecame. And the sweet face, with its frame-work 
of golden hair, bas vanished in the sea. 

This was the story I framed from Aurelia’s broken 
and incoherent sentences. This was the mystery 
that had shadowed her life so darkly. I saw it all 
now. She loved Alice’s lover, Geoffrey Leith, and 
had murdered her sister, who stood between her and 
her happiness. And I was sure now that Geoffrey 
Leith had his own vague suspicions, though the old 
black servant, Patra, and myself were the sole pos- 
sessors of the unhappy secret. 

The fever left Aurelia at last, and for a little day 
she was herself again, and we had a faint glimmer of 
hope for her final recovery. She laid very tranquil 
and calm, with closed eyes, not sleeping, but she 
seemed to be meditating peacefully ; but toward night 
she grew rapidly worse, and in the early morning we 
knew that she was dying, She had been lying ina 
sort of stupor for a long time, but seemed conscious 
now though unable to speak. Old Patra rocked her- 
selfto and fro in the wildest sorrow, and bending 
suddenly over the poor, pallid faee, she exclaimed, in 
a tone of terror: 

‘*O Miss Relia, haven’t you anything to confess bo- 
fore you die?” 

And Aurelia lifted her eyes, with something of their 
old flash, to the old woman’s face, and she was silent 
again. When the first sunlight stole into the room 
with its golden brightness, Aurelia was dead, and I 
parted the bed-curtains to let it fall over her as she 
liked to have it when living. 

Poor Aurelia! how serene and placid she looked, 
asif thankful for a great peace which had come at 
last; and I believe that only the face of one who had 
been forgiven could have worn that sweet, peaceful 
look of repose inits last sleep. There was never a 
trace of pain or passion on the smooth brow, and the 
old bitter look had melted into sweetness on the dead 
lips. Let us hope that after all her suffering she was 
listening in heaven to tender, forgiving words, and 
that the two sisters were united there as they never 
had been on earth, 





PROPERTIES OF MILK. 


is Tbe French have a useful, comprehensive word, 
“laitage,” to express everything which is made of 
milk. Thus: The Dutch drive a great trade in 
laitage; the food of the Swiss consists mainly of 
laitage—which makes some of them look as if their 
flesh were cheese, and would turn to Welsh rabbit, 
if toasted. ‘Tastes differ in regard to Jaitage; which 
is said to favor the increase of intestinal worms, if 
too predominant in the diet, and taken without salt. 
The old rules for a course of milk diet, when to leave 
off, and when to go on, are surfeiting even to read. 
The canny Scotch shepherd who, having to drive a 
flock of ewes to London, lived exclusively on their 
milk, to save his board wages, must have hal enough 
of it by the time he reached the metropolis. Ewe’s 
milk has been in high and ancient repute with many 
tribes. It was used for the manutacture of cheese, 
many centuries before there is any record of this 
article of sustenance being made from the milk of the 
cow. The famous French Roqnefort cheese is made 
of ewe’s milk. Some people prefer sour milk to fresh. 
The Irishman delights to wash down his potatoes 
with buttermilk—perhaps, though, because he can 
get nothing else. Mare’s wilk is more pleasant than 
cow’s milk to Tartar palates. The Arabs drink 
camel’s milk, either alone or mixed with rice and 
flour; their butter is made of goat’s or sheep’s milk, 











Aurelia loved him with a far greater intensity than 


She was the only one who had the slightest influence | 
over Aurelia, and I asked her one morning to try and 


which latter excels the milk of the cow in the quan- 
tity of batter yielded. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BETROTHAL. 





Out spoke the ancient Puritan, 
* And what is a boy's love ?”’ he said; 
“ 4 vagrant passion, swift and short, 
That dies ere he is wed." 


The sunset painted vivid glows 
Upon the shadows of the room, 

And stretched its shining hands to rob 
The corners of their gloom. 


It shot broad gleams of gold across 
The dusk of Richard Ely's hair, 

And glorified a maiden’s face, 
With forehead saintly fair. 


Slanting through vistas of the trees, 

It fell on Roger Wilton's face, ‘ 
And lit the features Time had robbed 

Of all their earlier grace. 


“In love at twenty! Trust me, boy, 
One little year will end the dream! 
You youths must prove yourselves; your hearts 
Are harder than they seem. 


“In my young days '’"—“ I well believe,” 
Spoke Richard Ely, hastily,— 

“In your time it was a model world, 
From common errors free. 


“ Sure then men never thought of love, 
Save just to pass an hour away! 
And maidens never cared to wed 
Where their affections lay!" 


Said Roger, ‘In the good old time 
Men knew what they forget to-day; 

They deemed their elders wiser men, 
In many things, than they. 


* Affection !—in this world of fact, 
Where can affection find a place? 
Give your affection to your God, 
Not one of your poor race.”* 


* But, surely,’’ Richard Ely cried, 
_ “A man may love his God, and wed! 
That one great love holds in itself 
All lesser loves,’’ he said. 


** And you yourself, in wedlock bond, 
Long since have led a lovely bride,—"’ 
* Ay, it was good in others’ sight, 
As in mine own," he sighed. 


“T married, not for silly love, 
That boys and maidens think they feel ; 
I looked unto the end, to see 
If it were woe or weal.”’ 


Then Richard Ely answered stern: 

“ Call my love’foolish, if you will; 

Say it is fleeting—coming years 
Shall find me faithful still.”’ 


Said Roger, ‘* Ay, ‘tis easy said! 

If your love's lastitig, time will show. 
It matters not to her or you, 

I only bid you—Go!"" 


His daughter rose, and hastily 
Came to her father where he stood; 
Her bright hair rippled, here and there, 
From out her falling hood. 


“ Ah, father, think !—long, long ago, 
Was there not one that you loved, too? 
No maiden, innocent as I, 
Pledged her pure faith to you? 


“If you loved once, let your first love 
Help you to see his love and mine; 
If she is dead, you know that earth 
True hearts can ne’er confine. 


* Ah, think, when you and she were young— 
The dear, dear times, so long ago! 
You would not that all happiness 
Should fade like yours, I know ?”’ 


She paused; for Roger turned away, 
Ashamed to show his tearful eyes. 

He turns to hide the trembling lip, 
That her quick words surprise. 


A moment held his head erect, 
Then dropped it with a stifled moan: 
**O God! to think of my lost life— 
The joy I might have known! 


**Go wed! and God forbid that you 
Should know the grief that I have felt! 
God open my poor eyes to see 
He has in mercy dealt!"’ 


Day darkened. Slow the night came on, 
And the stars followed in her train; 

Two glad hearts vowed that love should last 
Till all the moons should wane. 
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IN DOUBT. 
i. B. EDSON. 








* You know, Corinne, that Alston Vane loves you; 
then why not admit that you are very much pleased 
with him?” said little Annie Ashley, burying ber 
sunny curls in Miss Hollingsworth’s lap, and reaching 
up her round white arms to the stately neck that bent 
to receive her caresses. 

* Because, little cousin, lam very much in doubt 
about it.” 
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“ You are always ready to také everything on trust, 
Annie. God grant that you may never lose your 
beautiful faith in humanity, my sweet little snow- 
drop,” stooping to kiss the fair upturned face, so like 
a half-unfolded rose, 
“But, Corinne, you surely can’t doubt Alston! 
Why, he is the very soul of honor.” 
A soit. color flickered a moment in the pale, creamy 
cheek, and a flash of humid sweetness brooded in 
the dark, haughty eyes. Evidently the praise of him 
was sweet to her, but she replied, speaking slowly and 
thoughtfully: 
“1 do not doubt he thinks so now; people oftener 
deceive themselves in this than anything else. After- 
ward, a little word, a few months of absence, a new 
fave, drives it entirely from their minds, And yet, 
people call this love!—these mere ephemeral fancies, 
that are as transferable as one’s hat or gloves. And 
then again, I am notsure that 1 am quite pleased with 
Mr. Vane. He has some rather serious faults that 
mar his otherwise fine character.” 
**T suppose none of us are quite perfect,” Annie 
said, a little vexatiou creeping into her tone. “And 
for my part [ do think the cold-blooded way in which 
you dissect people is a8 much a fault as Alston’s fiery, 
jealous disposition; fur I suppose that is what you 
mean.” 
“Mr. Vane is very fortunate in having such an 
eloquent plealer,” she laughed ; then, her face grow- 
ing grave again, ‘‘ The man who loves ine has need of 
especial faith and patience. There are some things 
in my lite that 1 cannot explain, even to a lover—some 
secrets that are mine to keep, but not to reveal. If 
all the leaves of my life were as fair and open as yours, 
I might not shrink as [ do from this man’s imperious, 
exacting will.” 
“Ah! you don’t begin to know Alston, Corinne. 
He is the most generous, self-sacrificing fellow in the 
world. I, indeed we all, have especial reason to love 
and respect Alston. You know he and Harry went 
to war together, but you do not know the life Harry 
led there! Papa never allows it spoken of, and I 
would not mention it now, only to show you whata 
noble fellow Alston Vane is. Harry was a trifle wild 
before be went away, but the restraints of home, and 
especially mamma’s persuasions, kept him within 
bounds. We ail feared tor him when he went away, 
and mamma told her fears to Alston, when he called 
to bid us good-by, and, taking his hand, begged him, 
for bis own mother’s sake, to watch over her boy. 
He promised, and the letter we had from Harry, only 
three days before he died, attested how faithfully he 
had kept his promise. He had declined promotion 
that he might stay with him; he had suffered the 
indignity of the guard-house for disobeying orders in 
not leaving him insensible and intoxicated within the 
enemy’s lines; he had borne blows, and insults harder 
than blows, to shield him, and had warned, persuaded, 
and entreated him against yielding to the demoraliz- 
ing temptations of the camp. At. last, when Harry. 
was wounded and leit within the rebel lines, he went 
and brought him off at the imminent peril of his own 
life, nursed him with the patience and tenderness of 
@ woman; and when all was over, got leave of absence 
that he might come on with him. Harry had the 
chaplain write it all out, in that last letter I spoke of. 
Alston did not know it, and I remember how over- 
whelmed he was when mamma told him. I remem- 
ber how the.quick tears sprang to his eyes, as, taking 
mamma’s thin, wasted hand—you know she did not 
survive Harry a month—he said, bending over the 
rough bier of poor Harry, ‘I tried to be faithful tomy 
promise, Mrs. Ashley.’ And then mamma laid her 
trembling hand on his bowed head, and said, broken- 
ly, ‘You have been faithful, Alstun—taithful unto 
death.’ ” 
Mies Hollingsworth smoothed back the wet, tan- 
gled curls, and gathered the littie sobbing form in 
her arms. ° 
** We all have our burdens, dear,” she said, softly. 
“‘T forgot that you too had suffered. You looked so 
fresh and sweet, so care-free and heart-free, that for 
th$ moment I forgot. Ido not wonder that you love 
and honor Alston Vane. 1 thank you for telling me 
this. 1 tear I am too apt to see people’s faults, 
especially,” she added, hesitatingly, ‘if | like them.” 
“Then you do like Alston?” exclaimed Annie, a 
bright smile breaking through her tears. “I have 
so set my heart on you two liking each other; and 
trouble enough you make me, 1 must say. What 
between tire and ice, poor little me has a rather un- 
comfortabie time of it. For, O Corinne,” she said, her 
eyes tilling again, ‘ it does pain me to see you so cold 
and haughty to Alston, when I remember all he was 
to Harry.” 
‘* Well, I will try to behave better in future, only 
neither you nor Mr. Vane must expect anything more 
than friendsbip to ever come of it. Notwithstanding 
all you have said, 1 stilldoubt him, and doubi myself 
still more.” iy 
““O you incorrigible Thomas! If ever I have a 
sweetheart I hope I shall be generous enough to give 
bim the full benetit of the law—i. e., believe him inno- 
ceut until he is proved guilty.” 
There was a quick step on the gravel, and Alston 
Vane threw away his cigar and came and stood by 
the open window. 
‘* What is the subject of discussion?” he said, gayly, 
little dreaming that it was himself. ‘‘I heard your 





“What! doubt that Alston loves you? Well, Lonly 
hope when anybody comes a wooing me, that I shall 
have no more grounds for doubt than you have in 
regard to Alston.” 








ees Hollings worth’s lips, as she replied: 


Aslight smile, that ended with a sigh, swept over | 


closing argument, Annie, as I turned down the lane, 
and I think the man must be very guilty who would 
| abuse such a faith.” 





**T do not deny, Miss Hollingsworth, that there are 

brutal men in the world, yet I hold that the surest 

way to make a man upright is to let him know that 

you consider him so. ‘Trust him, let him see that you 

have faith in him, and if there is any honor or manli- 

ness in him, it will induce him to try to be what you 

think him.” 

“Perhaps; it is undoubtedly the Christian way. 

But I was speaking particularly of a woman’s faith. 

Is it not sneeringly affirmed that one can make a 
woman believe anything if she loves him? Is not 

her faith mocked at, and her trust too often her ruin? 

Is not her credulity made the subject of ridicule 
among men? Is it not affirmed that a man has only 
to show a woman a few attentions, say afew soft words 
in her ear, and she believes him in love with her? 
This is the point where Annie and I differ. J say, 
before I trust in any man’s love, I must see it proved. 
I want to know what kind of stuff it is made of— 
whether gold or dross.” 

She had arisen from her seat, and there was no 
mistaking the realness of her sentiments. In some 
way this subject touched her deeply. Alston Vane 
feli to wondering how. Had her faith ever been trifled 
with? Somehow the thought made his heart beat 
heavily. He never saw her show so much feeling be- 
fore. She was usually cool, elegant, self-possessed. 
He never saw the color come and go in her face be- 
fore, and though its possible cause gave him a pang, 
it was not wholly bitter, for it showed there was fire 
under the ice, after all. 

“A letter for Miss Hollingsworth,” said a boy, 
touching Vane’s elbow. ‘‘ The postmaster sent it up 
because it was marked ‘ haste,’”’ the boy said, by way 
of explanation. She was already at the window, but 
Vane had time to notice that it was directed in a gen- 
tleman’s hand—a bold, careless hand, and yet evi- 
dently disguised. He glanced upat her as he handed 
her the letter. Her face was white and rigid, and 
there was a look of fear and loathing in the eyes that 
glanced hastily at the superscription. 

** You will excuse me?” she said, bowing to Vane, 
who bowed rather stifily in return. If there was one 
thing in the world that Vane utterly detested it was 
mystery. He had always said he could never love 
any woman whose heart held any folded leaves. It 
must be an open book, with no secrets pressed away 
in its pages. 

“Come in, Alston,” Annie said, coaxingly; ‘it is 
only some stupid business letter ; Corinne will be down 
in a moment.” 

So he came in, But it was g good half hour before 
before she did come down, and then she was so con- 
strained and absent in her manner that Vane soon 
took his leave, in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 
He tried to put her out of his mind and heart. He 
brought all his philosophy to bear on the subject, 
reasoning from his old stand-point, that no true, 
pure woman need or would ever become entangled in 
secrets and mysteries. 

Then he remembered how little he knew of Corinne 
Hollingsworth. Three months before she had come 
to her Uncle Ashley’s. And, indeed, Annie herself 
had said that they knew but little of her. She had 
not visited them since she came with her parents, a 
child of ten years, and that was fourteen years before 
she came to them a pure, royal-looking woman, with 
hidden sorrows lurking in her beautiful eyes, and 
throwing a shadowy sweetness over her calm, sweet 
face. Her parents were both dead. She had one 
sister, a year younger than herself. To Annie’s first 
eager questionings after Fanny, she replied, warmly, 
‘Fanny is dead.” And no subsequent questioning 
could elicit any further information. How, or when, 
or where she died, she never told, and Annie, inferring 
there was sOmething unpleasant about it, forbore 
questioning her. 

Her mother had been the younger sister of Mr. 
Ashley, who had married when very young, very 
much against the wishes of her friends, and moved 
West. But little communication had ever passed 
between them, and they knew comparatively nothing 
of each other until Corinne came, saying that her 
mother had desired her to. She had not intended 
making along stay, but both Annie and her uncle 
had so peremptorily vetoed her return that she had 
disposed of the little property left her by her father 
and taken up her abode at Uncle Ashley’s perma- 
nentlys 

This much Annie, who regarded Alston almost as 
one of the family, had, at different times, communi- 
cated tohim. He thought it all over as he walked 
slowly homeward. Reason as he might, he was al- 
ways forced to one conclusion—he loved Corinne 
Hollingsworth. He could not but admit that she had 
treated him with coolness and indifference, and yet 
sometimes he had thought she was not quite so indif- 
ferent as she tried toappear. She alternately vexed, 
perplexed, and bewildered him. Andall this in direct 
defiance of his established code. 

He was too illat ease to stayin the house that 
night, and so he walked up and down the village 
streets, and finally out into the cool country road, 
passing now and then a countryman with pail or 
market basket, and little groups and trios of young 
girls, walking with interlaced arms, and singing little 
snatches of song in clear, sweet voices. It wasa clear, 
soft starlight, and the air came dewy and fresh from 
the fields of blossoming clover. Suddenly a man 
brushed hurriedly past him, He had seemed to rise 
from the side of the road, or some by-path, he came 
upon him so suddenly. Alston Vane turned and 








; “Amd yel you cannot deny that such a faith has 


been abused, and scoffed over, and made the butt of 


manly jests,” Miss Hollingsworth said, a strange fire 
in her eyes, and a suppressed bitterness in her tone. 


looked after him. A little way behind him he saw 


ing, and then she turned and walked with him toward 
the town. Instinctively Vane turned and walked 
after them. They were conversing in low, rapid tones, 
but a something in the form and air of the lady 
aroused a terrible fear in his heart. He walked a 
little faster; the lights of the town shone out brightly, 
a little way ahead, and the couple came to a sudden 
halt. 

“Tt’s all can spare now, at any rate,” he heard 
the man say; “‘ it ought to be enough to keep it.” 
“It is not. Iwill bring it to you,” the woman 
replied. 

“Good God! Corinne, don’t do that! Remember 
my family pusition.” 

“Did you remember then?” came in tHe cold, clear 
tones that Vane knew so well. 

“Can you never forgive me, Corinne Hollings- 
worth?” 

“ Forgive you, Thorne Dalton! No. I pray I may 
never do other than hate and despise you. It is not 
from any pity for you, but only for my own honcr, 
that I have not brought the child to you long ago.” 
Vane heard no more; he had heard far too much 
already, and was half wild with grief, surprise and 
jealousy. He crossed the road and passed them, 
walking rapidly. He glenced back after a moment, 
and saw the woman coming alone. A cruel resolve 
took possession of him, He stepped suddenly in the 
light that streamed out from a shop window, as she 
came up. The white, sad face and the weary, droop- 
ing step failed to touch his heart. She glanced up 
with a sudden start at his abrupt “ Good evening.” 
‘You are nervous, Miss Hollingsworth,” he said, 
with a light, mocking laugh. “ Your /riend is not 
gallant to leave you half way.” 

“Tam not atraid, thank you,” sweeping past him 
with cool hauteur. 

Alston was sorry the moment he had specken. Her 
sad face haunted him. He reproached himself bitterly 
tor his ungenerous conduct. But when he thought 
of what he had seen and heard, his fiery jealousy 
grew rampant again. Who was this man that she 
should steal out alone in the night to meet him? 
What bond was there between them? And then like 
lightning there flashed in his mind the mention of a 
“child.” Whose child—that he should pay and she 
receive money for its support? He had called her 
“Corinne” too. For a while he almost doubted her 
truth and purity. Then calmer thoughts came over 
him, and his love began to make excuses for her. He 
remembered the scorn and dislike she had manifested 
toward the man—but there, like a terrible dragon, 
was the mystery. In a fierce whirl of conflicting 
doubt and tenderness the next few days passed. He 
staid away as long as he could, and then he went 
over there. 

Corinne was alone in the, drawing-room. It was a 
warm day, and she had on a delicate peach-and- 
white muslin, which set off her pale, superb face, 
that looked as sweet and pure as a water lily, bend- 
ing dreamily over a little book of poems he had lent 
to Annie. She looked up with a little air of shy 
diffidence, and a sudden gleam of pleasure in her 
eyes. Then she dropped them, and blushed scarlet. 
He divined her thoughts at once, and with his 
natural impulsiveness came at once to the subject. 

‘I have been terribly wretched, Miss Hollings- 
worth, remembering the ungentlemanly manner in 
which I addressed you the other evening. Can you 
ever forgive my rudeness, and take me into your 
favor again?” standing and looking down in the 
pure face, and watching the faint color stir in her 
cheek, 

“T have not been angry with you, Alston,” she said, 
softly—she had never called him Alston before. “ Is 
that the reascn ;ou have staid away so long?” 

“Have you thought of it?—hbas it seemed long to 
you?” he said, eagerly, forgetting for the moment all 
his doubts and suspicions. 

‘Perhaps if you knew how often and continually I 
have hear\| Annie’s lamentations you—” 

“Ol!” turning and walking to the window. be 

She followed him wistfully with her eyes, but he did 
not come back, but stood industriously stripping the 
leaves from u spray of woodbine that swung against 
the window. Presently he wheeled round. 

“ Where is Annie, Miss Hollingsworth?” 

“In the garden, I think,” indifferently. 

And so a doubt parted them again. 

Alston Vane came td a sudden determination to 
travel. He had had experience enough in the South, 
he had no desire to go there. He had always a desire 
to see the western prairies—what better time than 
now? So he packed his valise, wrote a little note to 
Annie, kissed his mother, shook bands with the ser- 
vants, and was gone before people had a chance to 
wonder over his sudden freak. . 

He travelled leisurely through New York, admiring 
in a listless sort of way, the beautiful winding Mo- 
hawk, with its shadowed valleys and wouoded bills, 
and the long line of canal that run beside them all 
day long, dotted with its picturesque boats, with the 
slow, patient horses treading the hard narrow paths. 
He tariicd a week or two in Buffalo, and then crossed 
Lake Erie to Toledo, and so by easy stages came at 
last to Illinois, He had purposely avoided Detroit, 
that being the former residence of the Hollings- 
worths. And yet he was consumed with a fever'sh 
desire to go there. He said to bimeelf, if Miss Hol- 
lingsworth had’ any secrets she did not wish him to 
know, he never wou/d know them until such time as 
she saw ut w disclose them. And yet he was haunt- 
ed by an insane desire to go to Detroit. With this 
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less and uneasy; t' 
pressed him with a sense of desolation and home- 
sickness, and so one day, almost without volition, and 
certainly against his expressed determination, he 
found himself in the streets of Detroit. He wandered 
about the streets, feeling a vague sense of pleasure in 
treading the streets her feet had once trod. He had 
come to a decided resolution. He was confident that 
it was useless to try to overcome his love for Corinne 
Hollingsworth by absence. Indeed, it had only grown 
stronger and deeper in these three months, and he 
was going back to offer her his love, asking only her 
love in return; asking no confidence, no explanation 
—ouly that she would love him. At last his love was 
pure and strong enough for that. Full of this new 
purpose, he resolved to make short work of his home- 
ward trip. 
Suddenly he remembered that he had a half-read 

letter in his pocket from Phil Thornton. He had 
been very busy about something when he received it, 
and had only time to read one sheet, for Phil was an 
inveterate gossip, and rarely got as far ds “ yours 
truly’ before the bottom of the third sheet. He felt 
in his pocket and found the letter, and glancing up 
saw that he was nearly opposite the post-ottice. He 
decided to goin there and read his letter; it was a 
better place than the street. So he put it in his 
pocket again and went in. There were, perhaps, half 
a dozen loungers sitting around on benches discussing 
politics and tobacco. He stopped a moment, looking 
carelessly in at the “ pigeon holes,” amusing himself 
with the strangeness of the names. Looking along, 
he came upon one that gave him a sudden shock. 
Only once before had he ever heard that name, and 
it brought back with painful distinctness every mi- 
nute detail of that unhappy evening, even to the 
sound of girlish voices, and the scent of blossoming 
clover—“ Thorne Dalton.” He read it over twice be- 
fore he noticed that it was in a graceful, lady-like 
hand, remarkably like the address on a letter he had 
once mailed for Miss Hollingsworth. The postmark 
was a little indistinct, but he made it out presently: 
“Kalamazoo.” Yes, he remembered it now, a little 
white-nested town that he noticed through the trees 
as he was whirled through on the traiu yesterday. 
** Tt wasn’t from her then,” he said, with a little feel- 
ing of relief, as he drew out Phil’s letter again, and 
began running it over. Presently his eye lighted on 
@ name nearly at the bottom of the-page. He left off 
in the midst of Phil’s glowing description of a picnic, 
and read: 
“Huve you met the Lady Corinne anywhere in 
your travels? She went West nearly a month ago. 
{ comfurt Annie—whoee altars are left desolate, now 
that both her idols have deserted her—by telling her 
that she is at liberty to adore me as much as she 
pleases. But she only laughs and boxes my ears; 
and, to tell the truth, Vane, I am deucedly atraid the 
adoration is all on the other side! Just say a good 
word for a fellow, wont you, Vane? Ishouldn’t be in 
the least surprised if you and the Hollingsworth came 
back bone of one bone, and flesh of one flesh. I al- 
ways kuew you was sweet on her, and she—well, she 
was fully fifty degrees clearer and cooler after you 
lett than she was before. Annie says—but there, I 
wont tell tales.” 
Then she was somewhere West, and perhaps in that 
city. And then he thought of Thorne Dalton, and of 
Kalamazoo, and the address on that letter. His 
speculations were cut short by the entrance of a Gark, 
handsome man, whom the postmaster addressed as 
* Dalton,” holding a letter towards him. 
“T was jyst on the point of sending it round, Dal- 
ton; glad youcamein. Came in the last mail.” 
The man addressed as Dalton took the letter ina 
hurried, nervous manner, and walked toward the 
door. Then he turned and came back, and after giv- 
ing a quick, furtive glance about him, walked to the 
window and tore open the envelop. The letter was 
evidently very brief, for he came back almost imme- 
diately, and giving the sleepy fire that was almost 
out a nervous stir, laid the letter on the coals. It 
flashed up, a pale yellow flame, and only a few pur- 
ple-white ashes remained, which he stooped over and 
blew away. 
The. next morning’s outward-bound train on the 
Michigan Central numbered amoung its passengers 
Alston Vane and Thorne Dalton. It Corinne Hol- 
lingsworth was in Kalamazoo, Vane meant to see her. 
He had something to say to her, and if she was to be 
found anywhere in the world he intended to say it. 
His mind was made upon that point. She should 
know that he loved her unreservedly, and trusted 
her unquestioningly, even if that was the end of it. 
Before the train stopped he saw the flutter of a 
skirt, and the queenly grace of carriage that could 
belong to only one person in the world. While he 
looked out of the window, Dalton had passed out of 
the door. He arose and followed, coming up close 
behind him just as he met Miss Hollingsworth. She 
did not see Vane, but he had a fair chance to observe 
her, She had grown very white and thin, and her 
eyes bore traces of recent weeping. She looked so 
desolate and heart-broken that Vane could hold aloof 
no longer, although he heard her saying, in answer to 
a@ question of Dalton’s: 
** Noone knows. I havearranged everything. They 
think you are my brother.” 
Alston stepped to her side, and laid his hand lightly 
on herarm. She glanced up. 
*O Alston!” putting out both her hands. He took 
them in his, and holding them closely looked down 
in the white face till the roses usurped the place of 
the lilies. 


timber skirting the dark, swift rivers. He grew rest- 
vast, monotonous prairies im- 


saw any one so infatuated; and he seemed as devoted 
to her. Father and mother were pleased; he was 


ceeded—for Fanny never did anything without our 
sanction before—but he did persuade her to go out to 
an obscure town and be privately married to him. 


grew so infrequent that fathér laughingly jested her 
upon losing her lover. 
turned white as death, and throwing herself into 
mother’s arms burst into tears. Then the story all 
came out. 
found that Thorne Dalton had already a wife and two 
children there. 


expect there was a terrible scene. 
proud man, and be would not make the matter pub- 
lic, for his child’s sake. 
fiurse, took poor Fanny out here, and here she has 
been ever since. The terrible blow mercifully de- 
prived her of her reason. 
had died on a visit to the country; and she was dead 
—dead to herself and the world. 
supposed she died at the birth of her child. 


keéep the secret. 
not be the scoff of the world. Dalton did not know 
until yesterday where the child was, and so all money 
had to be remitted through me. 
poor, I would never have touched a cent of his money, 
but father left very little, and I was determined his 
poor victim should not suffer while he rolled in 
wealth.” 


der sympathy in touch and tone. 


come, Miss Corinne,” she said. Corinne turned and 


“Oyes! lt has been a great while you know.” 


it,” still holding he¥ hands and speaking softly. 


over her face again. 
* You forget that you know nothing, Mr. Vane.” 


said, pointedly. 


panion, and said: 


where I am stopping. 
an hour. 


see you again?” 
1 don’t know. 

interview 1 think I can tell better,” 
‘Come in then,” she said, with grave gentleness 


together. 


The old woman looked up. 


lingsworth said, laying off her bonnet. 


said, quickly. 


left them alone. 


folding her shawl. Her eyes filled with tears. 
“T asked for a half hour, but I can say it all in afew 
minutes. I went away angry and wretched, and, 
after thre months of repentance, I had started back 
to tell you what I ought to havedone before I left. It 
is only the ‘old, old story,’ Corinne; has it any sweet- 
ness for you coming from my lips?” 
“ But, Alston—Mr. Vane—you find me surrounded 
by mystery. You know nothing of the mysterious bond 
between Thorne Dalton and myself; you know—” 
* Corinne Hollingsworth, there is only one thingin 
the world that I care to know, and that is if you do, 
or ever can, care for me.” 
“And you are willing to trust me unreservedly?” 
“ If you will only let me!” 
“ Dear Alston,” she said, very low, but not so low 
but his quick ear caught it. 
“My queen-lily!” he said, proudly, drawing the 
beautiful head to his bosom. 
“And you are willing to take me entirely on trust, 
without contidence or explanation?” she said, looking 
up into the fond tace bent so near hers. 
* You little doubter!” he said, with soft chiding: 
“Tam only too happy to take you at all!” 
**] am in doubt no longer, Alston. But, under the 
circumstances ”—biushing rosily—“ I think L ought 
to explain a little. Ican now. Death has unsealed 
my lips, at least to you. While she ‘lived I had no 
right to reveal her—wrongs; I do not call it shame. 
You know I had a sister Fanny? Well, she and her 
year-old babe lie in one coffin in there,” pointing to 
the door across the little entry. ““‘The man who 
ought to have been her husband—and who she, poor 
child! thought was—is the man you saw with me this 
morning, and once befure, you remember. He came 
to Detroit on business. Father had some connection 
with him, and invited him to our house. He took a 
violent fancy to Fanny from the first. I never liked 
the man, but Fauny fairly worshipped him. I never 


wealthy, and one of the largest importers in Buffalo, 
where he then lived. I don’t know how he ever suc- 


We did not knowit for some time; not until bis visits 


Ishall never forgetit. She 


Father went privately to Buffalo, and 
“He saw Dalton, and though we never knew, I 


But father was a 


Aunty, who used to be our 


Every one believed she 
And even Dalton 
“TI promised futher and mother I would faithfully 
Our poor lost darling’s honor should 


If we had not been 


“My poor darling!” Alston said, gently, with ten- 


The old woman opened the door softly. “He is 











i ** You are glad to see me, Corinne?” he said, gently. 


followed her out. 


* “Tt shall never be again. darling, unless you will 


She withdrew her hands, the look of pain settling 


“There is but one thing that I care to know,” he 
Her face lighted ayain, but she turned to her com- 


“This is the hotel, Thorne, and this,” pointing to 
@ low, wood-colored house a few rods to the left, “is 
You will come over in half 
The services will be at eleven o’clock.” 
Then turning to Vane she said, hesitatingly, ‘I shall 


If you will grant mera half hour’s 


and they walked up the path and in at the door 


The door opened into a little sitting-room. An old 
woman sat drearily rocking to and fro, pausing every 
moment to wige her eyes on the corner of the white 
kerchief crossed upon her bosom. There was a hushed, 
awed silence brooding over the place that impressed 
one strangely. Involuntarily Vane mufiied his step. 


“This is my friend, aunty, Mr. Vane,” Miss Hol- 
* Didn’t he come—<didn’t’ your brother come?” she 
* Yes, aunty, Thorne is at the hotel. He will be 
over presently. You may speak to me when hecomes ;” 


which delicate hint the old woman took at once, and 


* You look ill, Corinne,” Vane said, tenderly, com- 
ing over to the little bureau where she stood, slowly 


‘laugh, “I don’t think I shall soon forget my first 
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“If youdo not mind, Alston, I had rather we go 
in alone,” she had said; and Alston had said, “ cer- 
tainly;” but he could not help hearing the wild cry 
that burst from Dalton’s lips, or the low, sulemn 
“Look on your work, Thorne Dalton!” that came 
from Corinne’s lips. What passed in that room no 
one ever knew, it was too sacred fur even Alston to 
hear. But that Thorne Dalton had suffered he knew 
by the dark circles under the eyes, and the look of 
voiceless anguish in the haggard face. 





For the fourth time within a week Annie Ashley 
went home from the post-office vexed and out of 
sorts. It was more than three weeks since she had 
heard a word from Corinne. She scolded and pouted, 
and, as a last resort, indulged in a good comfortable 
“ cry.” 

‘Beauty in tears!” cried Phil Thornton, gayly, 
3 | Opening the dour and looking in. 

“O Phil! I’m sure something dreadful has hap- 
pened to Corinne,” burying her face in the sofa- 
cushion. 
“Then you begin to believe what 1 told you—that 
she is married?” said Philip, with ridiculous gravity. 

“I should think she might write to—to me,” sob- 
bed Annie. 
‘* Now see here, suppose we—I mean you—were on 
our—no, your wedding tour; do you suppose you 
would write to all your cousins every day?” 

“* Phil Thornton,” said Annie, sitting up and wiping 
her nose and eyes, both of which were abominably 
red, ‘‘ how absurd you do talk!” 
“Dol? Well, ludmit I don’t see much prospect 
of it.” 
““T don’t mean that,” stammered Annie, her cheeks 
setting up a violent opposition to her nose. “ I mean, 
about Corinne’s being married.” 
“ You'll believe when you see them, I suppose?” 
**T shan’t until then.” 

“You wont have long to wait, my fair Niobe,” said 
Phil, with a furtive look out of the window. 
“What do you mean, Philip Thornton?” bouncing 
off the sofa. 
“Nothing, only that they have come!” said Phil, 
coolly, as a little bustle in the hall, and the sound of 
voices, struck upon their ears. But his last words 
were drowned in the smothered kisses and exclama- 
tions that succeeded. 
“Allow me to present my wife!” Alston said, as 
soon as the first greeting was over. ‘ 
“ Married!” cried Annie, staring in blank surprise; 
“ where?—when?” 

“*T told you so,” parenthesized Phil. 
“In Detroit, two weeks ago to-morrow,” Alston an- 
swered, promptly, and, Phil thought, a trifle proudly. 

“And those ‘ doubts,’ Corinne, what about them?” 
“My doubts are all dead, little cousin. Perfect 
love casteth out fear,” she replied, looking tenderly 
at Alston, a smile of measureless content overspread- 
ing her face. 
“And how long, may I be permitted to ask, O most 
astute and philosophic cousin, is it since you were 
converted to this pleasant belief?” ; 
“Two weeks ago, didn’t I tell you!” said Alston, 
gayly. : 
“Vane,” exclaimed Thornton, “I believe J’ll be a 
missionary! I know of a good opening in that line 
quite near home,” with a glance at Annie that sent 


the swift crimson in a royal flood te the blue-veined 
temples. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SEEING SHERMAN. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN TRUESDALE, 





WE were in winter quarters on the James, prepar- 
ing for the grand spring campaign which was to place 
the stars and stripes in triumph over Richmond. We 
were comfortably “fixed,” for at that time Uncle 
Samuel was generous to his boys in blue, and rarely 
failed to make them snug in the long, cold winter 
weather when there was no fighting to keep their 
blood warmed up. My own quarters consisted of a 
comfortable and roomy log hut, which I had con- 
structed with the aid of some of my men. I had fitted 
it up as snugly and tidily as my limited means would 
permit, and I flatter myself that there were very few 
general officers who had a better-house than mine. I 
kept open house, and was rarely without company, 
and many a pleasant hour did I spend in that-old log 
hut before Petersburg. 

One night a party of eight or ten officers were 
gathered around my fire. It was late in February 
1865, but the weather was still very cold. One of the 
number was merely on a visit to us. He belonged to 
Sherman’s army, and had been badly wounded dur- 
ing the march to the sea. Having been sent home to 
recover, and being now convalescent, he had come 
down to the James to see what we were doing for 
Petersburg. We profited by his visits to learn much 
of our gallant comrades in the West. Captain Hew- 
itt, for such was his name, was a man of unusual in- 
telligence and observation, and his relations were 
better worth listening to than those of most eye-wit- 
nesses. On the night to which I have reference, he 
was telling us of the capture of Atlanta. 

“TI say, Hewitt,” cried the major of my regiment, 
«did you ever see Sherman himself?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. Then he added, with a 


meeting with him. My hair stands on end even now 
when I think of it.” 


“How was it?” I asked. “If there’s a story 





halted. 
in front, in a sharp, stinging tone. 


replied, for I took him for a captain of cavalry. 





| ** Well,” said Captain Hewitt, ‘‘ you know I’m an 
| Eastern man. I went out West with Hooker’s corps, 
‘and at that time the celebrities of the army of the 
Tcnnessee were known to me only by reputation. I 
passed through the various battles and skirmishes 
that took place until Sherman succeeded to the com- 
thand of the army, and began his advance from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta. At that time I had never seen 
the old fellow, but was tolerably well posted in the 
jokes and stories concerning him which were so 
popular in the camp. I thought I had comprehend- 
ed his characteristics so well that I should be able to 
recognize him at a glance, it we ever met—but the 
sequel will show you that [ was mistaken. ° 
“ One day during the advance, it became necessary 
to make a forced march to seize an important point, 
and this task was assigned to my division. We per- 
formed the movement successfully, and had the cav- 
alry done its duty in co-operating with us, as General 
Sherman had ordered, we should have inflicted a 
crushing blow upon the rebels. But the horsemen 
lagged behind, and the enemy got off. You may be 
sure we infantry-men were not very tender in our 
feelings towards the troopers after this, and this feel- 
ing frequently resulted in regular rough-and-tumble 
tights bet men belonging to the two arms of the 
service. 
“The march of our division, as I have said, was a 
forced one. My shoes were not very good when we 
started, and by the time the movement was accom- 
plished my fect were literally upon the ground. We 
were in advance of our trains, and it was impossible 
to procure a new pair just then, so I bethought me 
of a plan by which I believed I could procure a pair 
that would be serviceable. About a mile and a half 
back of our line was a point we had taken that morn- 
ing. The tighting there had been very stubborn, and 
the dead lay around quite thick. I determined to go 
back and relieve one of the dead men of his shoes, for 
I thought they would do me more service than their 
former owner. 1 mentioned the plan to my colonel, 
got his consent, and started off. I soon reached the 
place, and to my great joy found a pair of stout boots, 
which were of just the size I wanted. I was so much 
pleased with my good luck, that I sat down and com- 
menced to examine and admire them. 
“While I was thus engaged: I was aroused by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and looking up saw a party of 
about twenty horsemen approaching me. The day 
was cold, and a wet, drizzling fain was falling, and 
the riders were all wrapped up in waterproofs, which 
completely covered them. The man in front was a 
very plain-looking individual, and he was smoking 
away energetically at a bad cigar. I rose to my feet, 
and the party who had now come up with me, 











““* What are you doing here, sir?’ asked the man 
“«« That’s none of your business, my fine friend,’ I 


““* You’re a straggler, sir,’ he broke out, impetu, 








or 40 females of the fourth brood, once, 3200; halt of 


ousl¥, ‘and you are robbing the dead. This is 
shameful, sir.’ 

“‘ With that I blazed up, and walking up to his 
horse’s bridle, I shook my fist in his face. 

** You lie, sir,’ 1 shouted, angrily. ‘I’m not a 
straggler. I lost my shoes in the fight this morning, 
and I came back here with my colonel’s permission 
to get another pair to enable me to keep up with my 
regiment. You are a pretty fellow to talk to-me 
about straggling. Where were you cavalrymen to- 
day when we were driving the rebels, and General 
Sherman wanted you to follow up our success? You 
were lying back in the woods, afraid to come out and 
do your duty. Confound your ugly face,’ I thunder- 
ed, for I was now fairly aroused, ‘if you’ll get down 
off that horse, I’ll teach you to call me a straggler.” 
‘‘The officer broke out into a laugh. Then turn- 
ing to me, said, good-humoredly: 

“*Go back to your regiment, captain. I ask par- 
don for my mistake.’ 

“‘T was startled, for I saw at once that I had made 
a mistake in my man, so turning to one of the group, 
as the officer in front rode off, I asked: 

“ ¢ Who is that man?’ 

“¢ That,’ replied the officer, laughing heartily, 
‘that is General Sherman.’ 

“You may be sure, gentlemen, I didn’t wait to 
hear any more. I took to my heels, and got back to 
my regiment quickly enough. I was badly frighteu- 
ed, but Sherman took the joke good-naturedly, and 
some months afterwards, he recognized me as my 
regiment was going into a fight, and smilingly asked: 
**¢ How did your boots last you, captain?’” 








FECUNDITY OF FLIES, 

A fiy lays four times during the summer; each 
time 80 eggs, which make 320. Half of these are sup- 
posed to be female; so that each of the four broods 
produces 40. 1. First eight, or the 40 females ot the 
first brood, also lay four times in the course of the 
summer, which makes 12,800; the first eight of these, 
or 1600 females, three times, 384,000; the second eight 
twice, 250,000; the third and fourth eight at Jeast 

once each, 230,000. 2. The second eight, or the 40 

females of the second brood, lay three times, the 

produce of which is 9600; one-sixth of these, or 1600 

females, three times, 384,000; the second sixth twice, 

256,000; the third sixth once, 123 000. 3. The third 

eight, or the 40 females of the third brood, lay twice, 

and produce 6400; one-fourth of these, or 1600 fe- 

males, iay twice more, 256,000. 4 The fourth eight, 





these, or 1600 females, at least once, 128,000. Total 





hanging to it, let us have it.” 





produce of a single fly in oe Summer, 2,080,320! 3 
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COOSOSISOOSOOOOOOOOS 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND GALLERIES. 

It speaks well fur an age or a people where provis- 
ion is made for the free acquisition of knowledge or 
the free gratification of taste. The humble mind, as 
well as the highest, yearns for information, but is 
precluded from its enjoyment by the lack of means 
which do not admit of the purchase of books. Neigh- 
borhoods are exhausted by borrowers, and stagnation 
would ensue, but forthe benevolence that conceives 
and eudows public libraries. As of knowledge, so ot 
art. The public galleries of the Old World have taken 
the place of the schools in refining and elevating the 
people, as the common mind is awake to the pleas- 
ant influences of art, and is moulded by the forms o1 
beauty that commend themselves to it. In our own 
country, we are giving books the precedence, but the 
others will come—everything in its time. 

It is very gratifying to visit our own public library, 
and see the numerous applicants for books, and judge 
of the mental demand by the glance afforded. True, 

find a large proportion attracted by the romantic 
and fanciful in literature; but what is read cheers the 
home, makes weary hours pass pleasantly, and saves 
the reader from the ennui or ptation of idl 
This we believe comprises the largest class—young 
men and young women who work hard all day, and 
need the relaxation and diversion of a pleasant story, 
which a heavier work would not afford them. ‘There 
are some who object to public libraries for this rea- 
son. They think that every one should be a Grad- 
grind, and wonder that Humboldt is not as much 
sought after as Dickens; but the desire to be amused 
forms half the business of everybody’s life, if they 
but knew it. Itis even said of Dr. Bowditch, that 
after his exhausting labors, he would translate La 
Place fur the fun of it; and people must be amused, or 
they would not be in balance, as the greatest intel- 
lects have what is conceived to be their drawbacks, 
which are really essential to make the best features 
living and practical. A man all moral or all intel- 
lectual were a monster; aud a mere bookworm, who 
devotes his mind exclusively tw a continuous and un- 
varying line, would be worse than he who should do 
nothing but read romances—one would have no idea 
of life at all; the other would have an idea unreal 
and exaggerated, but still something like life. The 
ones named read to please the mind, after a strain 
upon @ weary body or # weary brain, and hence its 
balance is preserved. The instincts of the mind, as 
well as those of the body, are true to the recuperative 
law, and hence light literature, as it is called, isa 
benefit, though the Gradgrinds do not * see it.” 

There is a large draft upon the histories and 
biographies, that deuctes a growing interest in this 
department of letters. Improvement here takes a 

- more substantial form, and we are assured by it that 
many minds are becoming enriched with the experi- 
ences of those who have blessed the world by great 
deeds—discoveries in arts and sciences, deeds of he- 
roism or wisdom, travels and explorations, telling us 
more of foreign lands, and religious, moral and phil- 
osophical essays, to make the world better. 

Rare books are furnished to such as desire them, 
who cannot tind them elsewhere; but. the class that 
demands such, is almost as rare as the books. This is 
the grand intellectual head, where mind reveals it- 
self as it does in society—the few leading the.many 
which the many cares little about. . 
The same features and the same benefits are seen 
in all public libraries, and our own forms a glorious 
ple of plet and desirabl , the effect 

of which is not perhaps to be immediately seen in the 
characters of the people, but eventually and inii- 
rectly will influence the lives and conversation of 














Of the benefit of public galleries we have an argu- 
ment in the philosophy of association. A man at- 
tracts to himself that which assimilates with his 
tastes and feelings, and he grows with the accretions 
he thus receives. Nothing would be better for a 
child than to place before it beautiful objects. It 
would imbibe and absorb them for its own benefit in 
the creation and growth of a beautiful spirit. So 
with those possessing a latent love of the beautiful; 
if allowed the opportunity, and the proper stimulus 
be given it, it will develop into life, and make it per- 
haps imperceptibly but really better. We take our 
hue from that with which we are nearest in contact, 
or from each other, and the silent influences are more 
potent than many that are more apparent, A print- 
shop window is a pulpit, addressing itself to the 
eesthetical in common nature, and does the greatest 
good to the moral, because, with the taste enlisted, 
immorality cannot find a congenial abiding place in 
the heart. 

We wish every great city had its public library and 
gallery, and deem that if the nation were to expend 
money, as France does, for the promotion of art, at 
its capital or elsewhere, it might, in time, have a 
softening and retining effect even on the politicians. 





THE WEATHER. ad 


The weather-wise predictions that we have heard 
recalls an anecdote of Burchard, we think his name 
was, who made almanacs for the latitude of New 
Brunswick. He was travelling across the country 
one bright day on horseback, and, stopped at a coun- 
try tavern to take dinuer. On mounting his horse,the 
groom, who didn’t know him, asked if he was trav- 
elling tar, as if he was, he might get wet, unless he 
took something to protect him from rain. The sky 
looked favorable, however, and he started, but had 
not got more than three miles on his journey, when 
came down a pretty shower that drenched him to the 
skin. The idea occurred to him that it would bea 
benefit to know the mode by-which the humble 
groom had predicted the rain. He was not toomuch 
lifted up to inquire, and not too bigoted to refuse to 
avail himself of information, bowever obtained. He 
returned to the tavern, and finding the man, asked 
the question. “ Why,” said the fellow, as gravely as 
if he were demonstrating ascientific proposition, ‘* it 
says in old Burchard’s Almanac that it will be very 
pleasant to-day, and we always take that by con- 
traries round here.” Mr. Burchard didn’t think any 
further questioning y under the circum- 
stances, and went along. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
Here lies Peg, that drunken sot, 
Who dearly loved her jug and pot; 
There she lies as sure as can be, 
She killed herself by drinking brandy. 
Rothley Churchyard, 
ON REBECCA SIBLEY. 
Here lies old Beck, who sold fruit on the cross, 
And now slie’s departed, we shall all have a loss; 
She was a good wife, and a kind, loving mother, 
All things considered, we have scarce such another. 
Coventry. 
Here old JOHN RANDAL lies, who telling of his tale, 
Lived threescore years and ten—such virtue was in 
ale; 
Ale was his meat, ale was his drink, ale did his heart 
revive, . 
And if be could have drank his ale, he still had been 
alive. 
Lincolnshire. 
THOMAS THETCHER. 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer; 
Suldiers, be wise, trum his untimely tall, 
And when ye’re hut drink strong, or not at all. 
Winchester. 





A CHILD’s REMEDY.—A little four-year-old daugh- 
ter of one of our prominent citizens, who has been 
for some time under a physician’s care, told him 
the other day that she knew what ailed her. The 
physician, anxious to hear her diagnosis of the case, 
asked her what it was. ‘ My fulks wont let me have 
my own way,’’ was her reply. “If you will tell 
them,” she continued, * to let me have my own way, 
{ shall get well.” The doctor gratitied her childish 
wish, and told her she might have her ‘‘own way;” 
and the little sufierer is, or thinks she is, rapidly 
recovering on the strength of this novel, and in one 
sense, dangerous prescription. 





SENSITIVE.—A government employee made a mis- 
take in the measurement of a barge of coal which he 
received from a contractor, by which the government 
lost about four hundred bushels of coal. The error 
sv preyed upon bis mind that he committed suicide 
by shooting himself through the head. 





A PASSING THOUGHT.—The great difference be- 
tween the young and the old is this: the young have 
the world before them, while the uld are behind the 
world. 





PLEASURE.—The pursuit of pleasure is unprofit- 
able business. The more you catch at it, the more it 
escapes from you. 





Some WATER.—An engine at Cincinnati Water 





thousands. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS.—A Paris corre- 

spondent states that the ladies’ dresses are almost 

straight in front, with very long trains. The skirts 

are cut biased. The waist on the shoulders is cut 

high, and trimmings are placed not on the upper part 

of the sleeve, but Just above, onthe shoulder, giving 

the expression of an epaulette. The undersleeve is 

tight, and a large outer sleeve is coming in vogue 

open from the top and lined with some pretty colored 

silk, similar to the color of the trimmings. For even- 

ing dresses, velvets and satins are much worn. For 

a finish to the waist a peplum is often worn, a bit of 
the same material separate from the waist, which 

separation a highly ornamented belt conceals. The 

peplum is often attgched to the belt, and is a series of 
squares or lobes more or less deep, each trimmed 

with heavy bead trimmings. 

A New YorK GeRMAN.—Mrs. L-—, Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, gave a large party last week. 
The figures in the ‘‘ German” were engirely new and 
apropos. In the first figure, the gentlemen pre- 
sented the ladies with beautiful miniature valentines, 
to commemorate the day, and bouquets in holders of 
filagree silver. In the second figure, the ladies, in 
turn, presented the gentlemen with beautiful satin- 
wood boxes, filled with perfumed cigar matches. 
Some of the toilets were elegant, and one in particu- 
lar attracted a great deal of attention. The dress 
was of white tulle, trimmed with sea-green tarletan, 
in points, and edged, on each side, with narrow black 
lace. On the end of each point were two roses of 
white crape. This was worn over a green silk, and 
the effect was very showy and striking. 

GERMAN Moratity.—A Munich correspondent 
thus touches gently German morality :—‘ I must re- 
late a conversation overheard a few days in one 
of the cafes of this city. Two young men wére sitting 
by a table, enjoying a couple of mugs of Brey’s best 
and their cigars, when one said to the other, ‘I would 
like first rate to see Paris a while this spring.’ 
‘There’s nothing to prevent it,’ said the other. ‘About 
what does it cost per day on an average?’ ‘ Well, 
for ahundred francs a day you can see Paris splendid- 
ly. ‘And if I take my wife?’ ‘0, then fifty francs a 
day will be a great plenty.’ Strange to say, most 
young Germans prefer to visit Paris without their 
wives.” : 





A FORGETFUL WIFE.—A Paris correspondent en- 


used to loop up the tunic lightly on each side, and 
also as ornaments for the tops of the sleeves. A 
filagree band, forming a diadem in front of the head, 
ia the proper ornament to wear with this dress. The 
necklace and other ornaments should be of diamonds 
or silver filagree enriched with cut crystal. 

New York Fasnrons.—In New York, ladies are 
wearing evening dresses with very long trains. Silks 
are much trimmed with satin; for instance, a black 
silk has black satin folds, after the old style, and so 
great has been the demand for satin, that the market 
is swept clean of the goods. 

No WonveEr.—It is understood that ladies in Indi- 
ana who wear number 7, 8 and 9 boots, and who are 
largely in the minority, are opposed to the short 
dress style. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH, AND OTHER PormMs. 
By ae Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & 
ields. : 


In this little volume are some of the peculiarities 

and excellences of “ Snow-Bound,” grand but simple 

in the description of familiar things, yet more playful 
than aught in that. The story is of three who have 
pitched their tent on Salisbury Beach, of whom one 

—the poet hi lf—is appointed editor, who reads in 

that capacity sundry compositions, mostly new, that 

are commented on by his companions, the “ Travel- 
ler” and the “ Man of Books,” and fairer ones, who 
from an adjacent tent are admitted to the reading. 

The poems read are gems, but their setting gives 

them additiona! brilliancy. With the profoundest 

respect for poetry, the writer apologizes for his half- 
playfulness, but such is little needed in the delight 
that fills us at the tenderness and beauty of the 
poem. The delicate humor plays about it with alight 
so soft and gentle, that mingles so naturally with the 
scene, we deem it the subdued and pleasant gleam of 

a veiled sun upon the beach, giving no glare, but 

warming with its toned brightness. The rest of the 

book is composed of miscellaneous poems that have 
from time to time appeared, upon living topics, and 
those earnest reachings of devout aspiration, whereip 

Mr. Whittier excels. 

JOAN OF Arc. A Biography. Translated from the 
French by Sarah M. Grimke. Boston: published 
by Adams & Co., 21 Bromfield street, 1867. 

This is an elegant little volume, condensed, and 
rather freely translated, from Lamartine and Henri 

Martyn, though other authentic writers have been 








livens his letter with the following anecdote:—*I 
heard an amusing anecdote the other day, iliustra- 
tive of French incompetency to master any foreign 
language. A young married lady, wedded toa Ger- 
manor a Dutchman, was making purchases in the 
Chaussee d’Antin. At length she desired the things 
purchased might be sent to her address. ‘And your 
name, ma’am?’ ‘Really, sir, lam not acquainted 
with my name; I was the Princess Tremoulke, and I 
have married the Baron—Tenter—Tento—if you will 
call my servant, who is at the door, I think he 
knows.’ ” ° 

Tin WEDDINGS.—Tin weddings are all the rage in 
Vermont at present. Occasionally, however, they 
don’t turn out pleasant affairs for all parties. Re- 
cently, aman gave an invite to his friends to cele- 
brate the tin anniversary. Everything proceeded 
merrily till the hour arrived for the husband to in- 
form his guests that “ this was the annual recurrence 
of the happiest period. of his life,” etc., when it was 
discovered that the wife wasn’t to be found. She 
had disappeared, as bad also one of the invited males. 
They hunted that night and all the next day; but 
they didn’t find her hid in a chest, smothered to 
death. It wasn’t her style. She had eloped with 
the male—taking the husband’s “‘ tin,” which he had 
saved for arainy day. p 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST.—A new way of celebrat- 
ing St. Valentine’s Day has been tried in New York. 
The leading idea is that each one invited to a social 
entertainment shall contribute one or more valen- 
tines, written for the occasicn, and addressed to par- 
ties on the list. These valentines are to be read by 
selected ladies and gentlemen for the amusement ant 
edification of the company. A grand ball will 
soon be given at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
Two thousand invitations have been given, and dresses 
for this occasion have been ordered in Paris. Miss 
Violet Blair is said to be the prettiest girl in Wash- 
ington. An exchange says she has the fragrance of 
@ rosebud and the modesty of a violet, and is to b& 
the wife of a clergyman. This is said to have 
been the gayest winter New York has known for 
years. It has been bliss to the milliners and mantua- 
makers. 











A New York BRIDAL TOILET.—In New York a 
Magnificent “ reception ” toilet prepared for a bride 
recently consisted of a skirt of rich white grosgrain, 
ornamented with a plaiting put on in hollow squares, 
the space filled in with rosettes of lace, in the centre 
of each of which is a crystal bead button. A crystal 
heading is placed an inch from the upper edge of the 
plaiting. A tunic over-dress of green velvet rounds 
off from the front and is flounced with a wide point 
applique lace, which trails to the edge of the plait- 
iug behind. The velvet boddice is cut very low and 
square, with short sleeves, both edged with a narrow 
stanling lace. Silver cord from the heading to 





Works pumps a million gallons per hour. 


lted. The translator and compiler has there- 
fore made the work her own, and it fs the testimony 
of her own appreciation of the character of the in- 
spired and martyred Maid of Orleans. She has done 
the work very faithfully, and presented, with their 
full spiritual significance, the various phenomena 
that attended her mission. ‘This was to-save France, 
and, says Mrs. Grimke, in her preface, “her inspira- 
tion was a summons from God, reverberating through 
a whole people, and concentrating its power in the 
exaltation and agony of a human soul.” Her un- 
grateful countrymen, crucifying her under priestly 
dictation, presents a pitiable picture of popular 
fickleness; but it remains for the world to unite in 
honoring the memory of one so angelic as was this 
most favored child of heaven as described in the tok 
under notice. The book is a very attractive one in 
its eXterior as well as interior qualities. 





NEVER KISSED A WHITE GIRL.—Some time ago 
a planter 4 short distance from Memphis gave a 
party to the young folks in his neighborhood. It 
was a gay time, and in the course of the evening the 
boys and girls played forfeits. While this was going 
on, it chanced that the son of the planter, a nice, 
modest fellow, bad to claim a forfeit of some of the 
girls, but he was overcome with diffidence. “Go 
ahead, John,” said the planter, ‘‘and kiss some of 
the girts.”” John hitched from one foot to the other, 
blushed, and finally blurted out, ‘‘I—I never kissed 
a white girl. father.” The laughter that ensued may 
be imagined. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—The enterprising pro- 
prietors of this excellent literary journal have favored 
us with an exchange, and we find a great improve- 
ment in its appearance since we first saw it, fifteen 
years ago. It is a large sixteen-page paper, printed 
from beantiful clear type, on fine paper, and as a lit- 
erary journal, has no superior in Ame The beat 
literary talent of New England contributes to its col- 
uuns, and itis worth a dozen New York papers. It 
is published weekly, by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
Boston, Mass., at $44 year.—Pella Blade, Pella, lowa. 





Our PorTrFOLto.— Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FiLaa, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
opentat anv desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1 25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





SOMETHING New.—The schooner Fleece, at Pen- 
sacola from Havana, with a cargo of West India fruit, 
bad a colored captain and crew, who own the vessel. 
The Pensacola Observer thought it strange enough 
to be chronicled under the head of “ Arrival Extra- 
ordinary.” 





A GREAT SACRIFICE.—A poor woman at Indian- 
apolis, in order to save herself and children from 
starvation, sold her head of hair to an aristocratic 





the lace upon the skirt and cords and tassels are 


belle of that city for one dollar and tifty cents! 
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—In New York, ladies are 
ins. Silks 
dresses with very long tra 
a with satin; for instance, & black 
satin folds, after the old style, and so 
the demand for satin, that the market 
of the goods. 


It is understood that ladies in Indi- 
number 7, 8 and 9 boots, and who ate H 
, minority, are opposed to the sho! 
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8. 
BEACH, AND OTHER Porm 
‘ ON juleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & 


FASHIONS. 


le volume are some of the — 
» eg of  Snow-Bound,” grand but — : 
‘tion of familiar things, yet more playfu 
that. The story is of three who have 
tent on Salisbury Beach, of whom 7" 
mself—is appointed editor, who ~ 4 
- sundry compositions, mostly ag t 
ved on by his companions, the fuga - 
1) “Man of Books,” and fairer ones, who 
cent tent are admitted to the reading. 
read are gems, but their setting hg 
onal brilliancy. With the ages 
oetry, the writer apologizes for his : At 
put such is little needed in the de * 
nh ' at the tenderness and beauty of ed 
. \ delicate humor plays about it with a “ 
.; rentle, that mingles so naturally bee t . 
vem it the subd d and p gga 
n upon the beach, giving no giare, nd 
ith its toned brightness. The rest af e 
aposed of miscellaneous poems that ae 
1o time appeared, upon living highs ws 
st reachings of devout aspiration, where 





hi ier excels. es na 
ee A Biorreake como published 


| 
_Y @Gs., 21 Bromfield street, 1867. , | 
in elegant little volume, condensed, on 
ly translated, from Lamartine and Henr | 
ough other authentic writers have been | 
The translator and compiler has there- 
the work her own, and it is the testimony | 
a appreciation of ihe charac.er of the in- 

. | martyred Maid of Orleans. She has done 
very faithfully, and presented, with = 
ual significance, the various phenom 
ted her mission. This was tosave — 
Mrs. Grimke, in her preface, “her insp’ “4 
summons from God, reverberating ne 

» > people, anid concentrating its power in the 
io. and agony of a human soul.” Her un- 
countrymen, crucifying her under priestly 
presents & pitiable picture of popular 
: but it remains for the world to unite in 
, the memory of one 80 angelic as was ~e 

-. ered child of heaven as described in the to ° 
tice. The book is avery attractive one in 
or as well as interior qualities. 
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—Some time ag” 

» KISSED A WHITE GIRL. 

: & short distance from Memphis = 2 

the young folks in his neighborhood. 

. yay time, and in the course of the evening : e 
‘1 girls played forfeits. While this was go me 
anced that the son of the planter, a nice, 
fellow, had toclaim a forfeit of some > 

but he was overcome with diffidence. io 
john,” said the planter, ‘ and kiss some 0: 
i 5 obn hitched from one foot to the other, 
‘and finally blurted out, «“J—T never kissed 
‘irl father.” The laughter that ensued may | | 
ined. 
Nee eee ee cine cputciiy SeeE 
x sing pro- } 
bs R Unton.—The enterpri 
‘ see cexcellent literary journal rg ervaeed 
: an exchange, and we find a great impr 
it ce since we 
ya ie ma large sixteen-page paper, prtated 
at . t " 
eT eae oa iret in America. hg ra bent 
"talent of New England contributes to as 
Re it is worth a done eT Tore vas 
wo EY ean — Pelle Blade, Pella, Iowa. 
’ 9 
a as 
: PoRTFOLIO.— Our self-binding a 
' ‘ld nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaG, be 
ad a great convenience by any one who mai - 
it. By simply cutting the leaves after eac 
is put in, one has & handy book, which he can 
pres deatred page. We furnish them at this 
4 


for $1 25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 


cece 

~ ooner Fleece, at Pen- 

pore" bce 2 pro of West India fruit, 

‘ procs ot and crew, who own the vessel. 

cuaeauades Observer thought it strange — 
chronicled under the head of “ Arrival 


nary.” 


t Indian- 
: SRIFICE.—A poor woman a! , 
a to save herself and children from 
ee sola her head of hair to an aristocratic 
of that city for one dollar and fifty cents! 
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UNTENANTED. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


It stands alone, in all its grimness there, 
Withdrawn a space from off the village street; 
Its halls are empty, and its walls are bare, 
And from the broad, uncurtained window-seat 
. The garish day looks in with curious eyes, 
That neither wink nor close till daylight dies. 


The wind's loud wail, the sighing of the breeze, 
The ceaseless patter of the autumn rain, 

The winter storm, which bows the leafless trees, 
And drives its sleet against the window pane— 

Each in its turn; and o‘er the bare, brown walls 

Sometimes the sunshine, sometimes shadow, falls, 


The course of nature still rons smoothly past; 
The outer scene indeed is little changed, 
Save where the nettles or the weeds o’ercast 
The shapely borders, where, once neatly ranged, 
The brightest treasures of the garden bloomed, 
And with their sweetness all the air perfumed. 


The same old roof-tree bends above the eaves, 
Its kindly branches drooping downward still; 

The same bright tracery the sunlight weaves 
O’er all the surface of the emerald hill. 

With gentle touch the kindly band of Spring 

Spreads o'er the turf her richest coloring 


But ah! from out the mansion | fe has fled; 
There are no sounds to break the silence here; 
The quiet city of the pulseless d: ad 
Is not more still, more desolate, more drear. 
No sound, no motion dust and stillness all; 
And e’en the echoes shudder, break, and fall. 


How many times this threshold has been crossed 
By bounding footsteps! Eager hearts have come, 
Aweary of the strife and tempest-tossed, 
To the safe harbor of the early home; 
And from its shadow, girded up anew, 
Gone forth to fight life’s battles bravely through. 


And these old walls have looked on many a night 
Of revelry and mirth: and music's note 
Has roused pale Echo from her slumbers light, 
That fair youny forms within the dance mizht float. 
The diamona's gleam, the ruby’s brilliant dye, 
Have only been less bright than beauty's eye. 


O, as I tread these olden halls, the ghosts 
Of all the past arise; light forms float by 
Of those that long since joined th’ angelic hosts; 
The olden life goes on beneath my eye; 
Brave youth, and manly port, and maiden grace, 
Bloom out once more within the olden place. 


I hear a silken rustle on the stair, 
I catch the gleam of beauty’s flashing eye, 
The suniike ripple of her golden hair, 
The echo of her footfall gliding by, — A 
And youth, and hope, and love, transfigured stand 
Within the compass of my etched hand: 





Alas’ the visions of my fancy fade; 
‘These walls are bare, these halls are empty still; 
The group is scattered. Death his seal has laid 
Upon the silence desolate and chill. 
Blow, wind! fall, rain! and let the tempest cry— 
Echo alone is here to make reply. - 
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Ghe Pride of the Family: 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


a 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE.° 
ae 


CHAPTER VI. 


R. WALTER SALTON- 
STALL, chancing to be 
Standing, one morning, 
near the open door of the 
counting-room in which the 
head clerk stood alone be- 
fore the books, was startled 
by a quick, impatient ex- 
clamation: 

“ This will never do. How 
can I be so foolish! My 
thoughts have run away 
with me, and now I must 
go all over the column 
again.” 

The young man’s face 
6 was full of annoyance, and 
a little conscience-stricken shame. The senior part- 
ner smiled, and walked deliberately into the count- 
ing-room, 

“ How now, Tristam? You are not usually in such 
a ftiuster. I am sure it must be a pair of bright eyes 
which have set the figures to dancing confusion to 
the column.” 

He burst out laughing at the look of consternation 
with which his words were received. 

“So I’ve hit the nail square upon the head. Well, 
well, young sir, settle the matter as quickly as possi- 
ble, and come back to your steady business habits. 
ll add a few hundreds to your salary, in considera- 

as 























tion of extra expenses. But pray settle the matter 
at once.” 

-A gloomy cloud was slowly settling over Tristam’s 
face. 

* Indeed, sir, you are mistak 
“ there is nothing to settle.” 

* Pooh, pooh! I read it allon your Roe, Tristam, 
There is some young lady’s b-autiful face thrusting 
itself all the time before your eyes, 80 you can’t see 
anything else. Don’t be faint-hearted. A good- 
looking young fellow, with steady habits like yours, 
an uncommonly well-balanced character, and a good 
situation—F’m just going to add to your salary, year 
by year, you know, so long as you serve me faithful- 
ly! Nonsense! I tell you, Tristam, your case is 
irresistible. Away with you, and make your pro- 
posal, Rnd come back rejoicing.” 

But Tristam was staring blankly from thé window, 
seeing sometbing more than the dingy warehouse 

wall on the other side the street. ; 

“T thank you, sir, for your kindness. But you are 
mistaken—entirely mistaken,” faltered he, presently. 

**So you are not in love?” persisted Mr. Walter, 
with a roguish smile breaking over his lips. 

Tristam colored a little. 

“1 ought not to be,” answered he, resolutely; 

“and [ will not be.” 
' “And why not, I pray yon? Come, Tristam, trust 
me; you know I am your friend. I am interested, 
too, fur I cannot spare your cool head and faithful 
integrity in my business. I really think it will spoil 
you to be the victim of an unhappy attachment, 
while an agreeable marriage would be the very per- 
fecting of your own happiness, and secure permanent 
usefulness with me. It surely is not on pecuniary 
account, for many a poor fellow supports wife and 
children on less than I shall give to you. I am afraid 
you are a little too cautious, Mr. Tristam.” 

“Not to be honorable,” said Tristam, gravely. “I 
will never be presumptuous.” . 

“Presumptuous? Nonsense! I should like to 
know what presumption there is in offering the most 
fastidious young lady in the land a clean, honest 
hand like yours, my boy.” 

Tristam looked up suddenly into the speaker’s face. 

“Mr. Saltonstall, would you say that, if it was 
your own daughter?” 

A blank look of astonishment fell upon Mr. Wal- 
ter’s lace. 

“Edith! the dickens!” exclaimed he. 

“Spare yourself any uneasiness,” Tristam hasten- 
ed toadd. “I have never once set my eyes upon 
Miss Saltonstall’s tace. ‘I was only meaning to put 
the case personally to you. You will understand 
now that Iam right. But do not be concerned for 
me, I beg of you. T have but this moment discovered 
the danger. I assure you Iam man enough to con- 
quer it.” 

Walter Saltonstall’s face was glowing. He came 
over to the desk—to which Tristam had turned, resu- 
lutely opening the books again—and laid his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Youngster, you have not read Walter Saltonstall 
thoroughly. I wish to Heaven 1 were certain my 
darling would find as true and honest a man for her 
husband as you. Harkee! There's a gay young 
lawyer who is hovering about. 1 can’t be sure which 
he is atter, Evie, or a lady friend of hers. The fellow 
is much made of in society. Eustace is firm friends 
with him. I understand he has wealthy parents; he 
is certainly lavish in expenditure—a gay, brilliant, 
taléh&ted fellow. You may have seen him; his name 
is Urban Worth, and he comes: here with my son. 
Now I watch that fellow as jealously as a hen watches 
a hawk hovering over her chickens, I am convinced 
he is insincere, vacillating, untrusty. I shall try to 
save my Edith from him. But if it was you, my 
honorable, conscientious boy, I should put her hand 
into yours, and say, from the depths of my heart, 
* God bless you!’ ” 

Tristam was deeply moved. 

“‘T cannot express my appreciation of your gener- 
osity to me, sir,” said he; “but I know very well I 
might have fallen into a hundred other tirms, and 
never have met such kindly dealing.” 

* Pooh! what is it, after all, but pure selfishness? 
I like you, man. 1 know very well you are one in 
ten thousand. Eustace is wild and reckless. No one 
‘sees it more readily than Ido. He will always need 
asteady hand. I mean, Heaven willing, that he shall 
have it, after Iam gone. I didn’t mean t» say any- 
thing about it yet awhile, but the mood is on me to 
let it out now. I have been for some time looking 
for a steady, reliable partner. Imean, Mr. Tristam, 
that you shall be that partner, some time.” 

“Ovxsir, you are too kind! My fortune indeed is 
made.” 

“There’s another thing. Such being my inten- 
tions, I see that I have fallen short of my duty. You 
have never looked upon Miss Edith’s face? Well, sir, 
it is high time the future partner in Saltonstall, Son 
& Co. had looked upon all the family. You under- 
stand there is to be a per t arrang t made. 
I shall look for yon &t tea every night at my table. 
Mind that I am very particular about it. You will 
go down with me to-night, and get your introduc- 
tions} and if you dare to allow a week to go by with- 
out showing yourself at my house, I’li cut down your 
salary.” 

Mr. Walter laughed, brushed off a drop clinging to 
his eyelash, and walked off, before the young man 
could reply. And Tristam, when he went home to 
dinner, took care to dress himself in his best, and be 
in readiness. So, just at dusk, Mr. Walter brought 
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unceremonious wanner, introduced him to the tine- 
looking lady who greeted him with a friendly smile, 
as Mr. Tristam. 

* [’rm glad enough to see you, at last, my dear Mr. 
Tristam,”’ said Mrs. Saltonstall, smilingly. ‘ We've 
heard a great deal, I assure you, about the model 
young man down at the counting-room. Ejdith, my 
love, this is Mr. Tristam.” 

Edith Saltonstall, a merry-faced, graceful belle, 
came forward, and laid her white hand at once inte 
that of Tristam. ; . 

‘*So this is papa’s paragon? O, Mr. Tristam, I am 
almost afraid of you! Why, I must have seen you 
before. You are strangely familiar in appearance. 
Anna, come and see Mr. Tristam, and tell me how to 
discover the strange resemblance which haunts me.” 

A tall, slender figure came forth from the recess 
where the piano and musical instruments were plac- 
ed. Tristam’s eye blenched a little trom the flash of 
light which sent a wicked little dazzle into his eye, as 
the lady advanced, and the rays from the chandelier 
above blazed down on the costly diamond pin and 
ear-rings, which formed her sole ornaments. That 
stately poise of the queenly bead, those glossy coils 
of raven braids—he did not need to be told who it 
was. 

“He is like himself, and no one else, my dear 
Evie,” said Miss Merton. “I am very glad to meet 
you again, Mr. Tristam. So you arrived safely home 
the other day?” 

Mr. Walter Saltonstall had been watching this 
little scene. He turned away, with a low whistle. 

«So ho, you young scamp! I comprehend all now,” 
murmured he, 

I wonder if ever was humble clerk so cordially re- 
ceived before in his employer’s drawing-room? Mr. 
Walter Saltonstall passed for a very eccentric man, 
in the circle which claimed him for his wealth, rather 
than for his sterling nobility of character, and this 
would be called one of his wildest whims, by the au- 
tocrats there. His wife and daugliter were ready to 
second his hospitable efforts, however; and in a few 
moments Tristam was quite at home, even in the 
royal presence of Miss Merton. 

One little circumstance troubled the conscientious 
youth. He now perceived, for the first time, that 
Mr. Saltonstall really believed bis surname to be 
Tristam. He remembered now, that he had been in- 
troduced at the iron mills as Master Tristam, and 
readily perceived how the mistake had arisen, which 
he had supposed a whim of his employer. He was 
twice on the point of setting the matter right, and 
then, recalling Urban’s earnest request to hide, for a 
little time, that they were brothers, he decided to 
say hing. The evening brought a gay bevy of 
young gentlemen, and a few ladies. Tristam was 
quietly retreating, when Mr. Walter Saltonstall in- 
tercepted him. 

“How now, Tristam?” 

‘I am going, sir. I have enjoyed myself very 
much. Will you bid Mrs. Saltonstall good-evening 
for me?”’ , 

**Nosir, I wont. Why do you go?” 

**{—should be looking over those sales of to-day, 
and fixing up the books, sir.” 

“ The books are mine, I believe. I wonthave them 
touched to-night. Go back to the drawing-room; 
that is my positive command. There’ll be music. 
presently, and you’ll enjoy it. Miss Merton plays 
like an angel, if she’s only in the mood.” 

“But, sir,” said Tristam, firmly, “ I don’t like be- 
ing in a false position. These people will resent it, 
when they know whol am. Iam as proud as they 
are, and don’t want to put myself in their way.” 
“You are a guest in this house, sirrah, Who 
should dare to hint that there is cause for resent- 
meut?” 

“it is not that I feel myself inferior,” Tristam 
hastened to say; ‘but I have seen so much of this 
cringing and creeping to get into what is called good 
society, that I scorn to have even the appearance of 
it. 1f I go back, I shall take occasion to inform every 
one who speaks to me that I am only the clerk, in- 
vited here by your magnanimity.” 

Mr. Walter laughed. 

“Just as you please about that, only go back.” 

So Tristam spent the evening in the richly-far- 
nished, brilliantly-lighted rooms, in the midst of the 
gay and aristocratic company. He could not but 
acknowledge to himself that there was something 
inspiring, answering to an inner-chord in his nature, 
which had been dumb and dormant, in all this. He 
thought of his bare, dismal garret, and inwardly 
loathed it; and yet he knew, for all that, he was not 
yet ready to desert it. 

* It depends upon Urban,’”’ he commented, inward- 
ly. “1f he only improves, as I am encouraged to 
believe, I can afford to lay aside my anxiety concern- 
ing home, and spend a little more upon myself” 

He heard his brother’s name frequently, always 
mentioned with respect and good-will, as one of 
themseives. 

“JI wonder who the lady can be—if it is one of 
these?” quéried he, and glanced from one to another 
of the fair faces, when Urban’s name was mentioned, 
yet without obtaining satisfactory result. “I should 
like to see her. I could judge, I think, by her looks, 
if there is hope for him—if she is capable of accept- 
ing him, knowing bis poverty.” 





sorbed in watching Miss Merton, who was conversing 








him into a grand drawing-reom, which suddenly 
flashed out into radiance, and, in the most cordial, 


ner, a nameless dignity, which kept them at a dis- 





gay talk going on around the other belles, would rot 
answer in her case. Her clear, acute mind required 
better offerings. And yet she was brilliant and witty, 
and when she chose, eould charm the simplest fop 
there. 

Tristam smiled with ngoud exultation, remember- 
ing the perfectly easy and familiar manner she had 
adopted at that memorable hunch in the great house 
beyond the iron pill. He did not see the like with 
any of the gentlemen here. 

“I know how to appreciate her. I understand the 
fine tone of that noble mind,.and } can minister ac- 
ceptably to it. ©, if l were only of her own station, 
there is no one could: make her happier than I,” he 
thought, betwixt anguish and joy. 

Then his ear was caught by a whisper behind bim, 
and all} his facuities were strained to follow it. 

“Her highness, ta be//e Merton, is a little pensive 
to-night. Is it because the fiance is absent?” 

* What do you mean, Maude?” 


have your eyes been all the season? Don’t you see 
that she has another smile for him than for all the 
worshippers about her throne?” 

“You don’t mean it! He is too brilliant and gay 
to be wasted on sueh an iceberg. But now you say 
it, I remember. Yes, yes; I see. And he was 
thoroughly devoted that night of the ball. Did you 
see that spray of heath : his button-hole? She had 
a bouquet of heath and pink roses. I remember it 
all, sure enough! Wel!, the fashionable world will 
be electrified. I suppose they’re well matcbed for 
wealth. I’ve always understood he was of some rich 
country family. Is it eut yet, Maude?” 

“Only out of my mind. Take care you don’t 
spread it, till there’s an acknowledgment, for my 
lady has high notions,” : 

The gay speakers fluttered away, and Tristam was 
left aitting by the winc=v, like one stunned. 

It was tvue. He did not doubt it. He had been a 
fool that he had not thought of it before. Urban, 
with his beauty, his fascinations, that rare, subtle 
tact of his; of suiting himself to any society, had won 
her before him. Urban had told him as much. He 
said he was only moving cautiously, for fear of star- 
tling the iady. Urban, Urban always! Every way, 
everywhere, his-twin-brother crossed his path. And 
only # little back he had been congratulating himself 
that the fewl was ended. 

Once again the fierce dark passions came surging 
over Pristam Worth. He sat there in the lights, and 
gay voices, and festive surroundings, outwardly stern- 
ly calm, but within there was a frightful tempest of 
emotion. 

& sound, low, awe-filled, ineffably tender, broke 
the merry confusion of silvery voices. Miss Merton 
had gone to the piano. Beneath her masterly touch, 
the hidden enchantments woke. A voice, beyond 
earthly tones, pheaded with the inexpressibly sweet 
and harmoniousnotes. Was it improvisation? Was 
it music such 4s ordinarily came from her genias-in- 
spired fingers? ‘Tristam cewld not tell. He only 
knew a soft dew was in hiseyes, a holy calm in his 
heart. ‘Phe demon bad fled. A ealm resignation, a 
‘grand renunciation, was in his power. If i was 
needed, he shouit? find strength for it. 

‘* Only deserve her, Urban, and I will not grieve,” 
he thought, when the good-nights were spoken, and 
Miss Merton’s ealm eyes were the last to follow him 
owt of the drawing-room, 

Urban was absent four weeks, and during that 
time, despite his best attempts to escape the danger- 
ous sweetness «? such hours, Pristam found himself, 
by Mr. Walter's order, at the latter’s: house three 
evenings out of every week. And Miss Merton was 
paying a visit to Bdith Saitonsta)l, all the white. It 
happened, oveasionally, that there were no other 
eallers. Then some choice book was brought forward, 
and by turvs Pristam and Mise Merton read aloud. 
The lot had fallen to them, after a genera? trial 
when, with unanimity, they were declured the only 
acceptatie readers. At times like these, Tristam’s 
sterling superiority over the fashtonable young gen- 
tlemen of the day ws seen to best a?vantage. What- 
ever else he lad denied himseii, he had been no nig- 
gard in regard? to intelleetual culture, and bis clear 
thinking, bis wise sagacity, his extensive formation, 
asdded no litt!s attruetion to the library table. Enstace 
Saltonstall, it is true, was rarely kept the whole even- 
ing. He would plead an engagement at the clab, a 
tide promised a friend, and stro off, followed by his 
father’s anxious eye, and half-repreesed sigh. 

Pt was to finish # book, commenced. the previons 
evening, that Tristam presented himself, one after- 
noon, at an unusually early hour. He lad seen the 
carriage pass, and judged all the family would be ab- 
sent on their daily ride, and had hurried away from 
his desk, to look over the volume before the reading- 
hour. 

He had beeomea familiar and expected guest, so 
the servant admitted him unhesitatingly, and left 
him to seek whichever room he pleased ; and Tristam 
passed directly into the library. ‘The first sight 
which met his eye, was Miss Merton, seated in the 
great easy-chair, the volume m herhand. Coloring 
to the temples, Tristam attempted to !eave noiseless- 
ly; but the lady rose, saying, with a smile: 

“ Nay, Mr. Tristam; don’t let me drive you away. 
You have come to read in quiet. I’ll promise not to 





And then, before he was aware of it, he was ab- | interrupt you.” 


“It is of no consequence. I fancied I should lke 


with one of the gentlemen. It was evident they | to read over the poem im that last chapter. It bas 
were a little shy of her, all of them. There was a | been haunting me all day,” acswered he, stil? stand- 
faint haughtiness, or rather reserve, about her man- | ing on the threshold. 


* Precisely the errand which drew me thither. I 
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you repeat it for the third time. It grows finer every 
time.” 

She held forth the book, with one of her rare smiles, 
80 clear, and dazzlingly bright. Tristam, quite un- 
consciously, took another step across the threshold, 
in the opposite direction. 

“ Really, one would think I were some uncanny 
sprite, with an-evil charm,” she began with a mer- 
ry smile, and then, growing gravegand earnest, she 
added, ‘‘ You deepen a vague impression I have had 
all along, Mr. Tristam, that something has changed 
you, since that cordial, tiny visit of yours, at home. 
Yet you promised then to be such a good friend, I 
am loath to let you slip, unless there is good reason 
for you to avoid me.” 

“There is good reacon—the very best of reasons,” 
spoke Tristam, in the voice of one talking in his 
sleep. 

She looked pained and surprised, but rose quickly. 

“Then I will not be the means of driving you from 

* the library. Stay here, and read in peace, I beg of 
you.” 

She laid down the volume, as she spoke, and walk- 
ed rather haughtily towards the inner door, and 
disappeared. 

“What a blockhead I am,” said poor Tristam; 
“ how unbearably rude 1 have been!” And, pushing 
away the now obnoxious volume, he sat down, and 
stared blankly at vacancy, until the sound of light 
steps and gay voices in the hall announced the arrival 
of the family from their drive, 

Miss Merton was unusually gay at the tea-table. 
In fact, she was both piqued and offended with Tris- 
tam, and was feminine enough to determine to pun- 
ish him by showing him how bewitching she could 





“Really, Anna, your spirits have risen to such a 
brilliant flow, I sincerely hope we shali have plenty 
of callers to enjoy the sparkle and sharpness of your 
wit. It’s a pity it should be lost on so small a circle,’ 
observed Mrs. Saltonstall. 

A ring at the ddor was heard, ere the words were 
fairly uttered, and in a moment the servant appeared 
with the card. 

“Mr. Urban Worth,” read Mr. Walter Saltonstall, 
in no remarkably pleased tone. 

But a chorus of voices took it up joyfully. 

“* By Jove, that’s lucky. How I’ve missed the fel- 
low!” ejaculated Eustace, springing up, and hurry- 
ing off to the reception-room. : ' 

“We couldn’t have had a more pleasing addition 
to the family party,” said Edith, turning to Tristam. 
“* You’ve never seen him, I suppose? But you’ll be 
sure to like him. One of those people, you know, 
whoalways seem to understand other folks’ likings 
anddislikings. No matter what mood you are in, 
Mr. Worth never disturbs you, never grates upon 
you. Heislikea sunbeam; wherever he comes, it 
must-be warm and bright. Isn’t that a good descrip- 
tion of Mr. Worth, now, Anna? Say if you don’t 
think it is?” 

Miss Merton’s face was glowing with sincere pleas- 
ure. She nodded her gay acquiescence, and, with 
interlacing arms, the two ladies tripped away to the 
re. parlors. f 

Mr. Walter laid his hand on Tristam’s shoulder. 
Had his own eyes been less grave and anxious, he 
might have noticed the stern pallur ou the young 
man’s face. 

*Tt’s no such thing, Tristam. Don’t you beliqve 
any of their moonshine. The fellow is all show and 
glitter, and frothy amiability. ‘[here’s no genuine 
manhood about him. [ was in hopes the acquaintance 
with a steady, reliable man like you would show them 
their folly: But girls always will be simpletons; even 
Miss Merton is just woman enough for that,” said he, 
testily. ‘* Well, come in and see the fellow.” 

Tristam shrank nervously from the interview, yet 
@ teverish curiosity led him to face its trying ordeal. 
He should see Miss Merton and Urban in each other’s 
society. Surely he should be able to read on her face 
just the answer he so ardently desired, to silence his 
fierce questionings. He followed Mr. Walter, then, 
sternly holding himself under command. The young 
ladies were alone, however. Eustace was still keep- 
ing his favorite in the reception-room. Edith, with 
one arm twined about her friend’s face, turned to- 
wards the door with eager listening. 

**O, it’s only papa and Mr, Tristam,” she said, ina 
disappointed tone. 

“Only papa and Mr. Tristam,” growled Mr. Wal- 
ter. “The time will cofhe, miss, I reckon, when 
you’ll be glad to depend upon ‘only papa and Mr. 
Tristam.’” 

Edith danced over to him, and kissed him. 

** You dear, surly old bear! you knowI love you 
better than all the gentlemen in town. But you see 
we were waiting for the dawning of the star whose 
absence has made the fashionable world drear, and 
dark, and forlorn. And why shouldn’t we feel hon- 
ored that the first visit is to us?” 

“Drear, and dark, and forlorn! I should like to 
know how much good the fellow has ever accomplish- 

. ed, what sort ofa real ornament he can be to society. 
I grant you he can dress his handsome person finely, 
and laugh very musically, and keep himself in good 
humor, when everybody flatters and coaxes him; but 
what is he himself? What can he be in the world, 
take away his fine surroun“ings?” demanded Mr. 
Walter, giving his daughter a playful shake. 

Miss Merton came to the rescue. 

“ But, my dear sir, itis rather unjust to condemn 
@ person who has not yet met with the trial combat 
which proves his knighthood. It is unfair to say, 
because one is surrounded with sunny experiences, 

be he cannot bear a stormy day.” 


























“Et tu Brute,” said Mr. Walter, playfully, but 
with a meaning glance. 


| itcouldn’t. I kept thinking every morning to send 


a note, and say when I was coming, but the deuce of 


She colored to the very temples—a strange sight | it was, 1 could never tell. Now this evening I’ve 


in one of her perfectly-possessed, wonderfully-con- 
trolled temperament. And just then the young 
gentlemen entered. Urban bad exchanged greetings 
with the master and lady of the house, before he ap- 
proached her, therefore Miss Merton had time to re- 
cover from her momentary embarrassment. She held 
out her white hand in unaffected cordiality, a pleas- 
ant smile of greeting on her lips, a clear, shining 
gladness in her eyes. 

“ Welcome back, Mr. Worth. It is pleasant to see 
you again.” 

Urban bent over the fair hand, with a graceful 
boldness, which made the watchful brother’s heart 
sink like lead. How handsome he was! How well 
his fresh, bright beauty became the rich clothing he 
wore! How natural he seemed, how thoroughly fit- 
ted for such a scene of luxurious ease! It was true. 
Urban was not made for the hard, cold, dismal trial- 
scenes of the world; the sheltered, sunny nooks were 
for him. His twin-brother received the sterner traits, 
and the gladness and beauty were for Urban. 

In the half-sheltered seat, behind the heavy sweep 
of silken curtains, which Tristam had purposely 
taken, he watched it all, and was thankful to find 
the anger and bitterness did not rise—only a profound 
sorrow for himself, for the quenching of this one hope 
which had power to make the world a fairy scene, so 
it had only smiled upon him, however far-off and 
distant. 

Mr. Walter did not mean his favorite should be ig- 
nored, and when the yéung people were gathering 
about the new-comer, eagerly attentive to his merry 
description of an adventure on the way, he drew 
Tristam forward. 

“Mr. Worth, here is a valued friend of mine; to be 
introduced to you. Mr. Tristam, this is Mr. Worth.” 

Urban had turned around carelessly. Inimitable 


as his nonchalance could be, he could not repress a | 


start, so great was the surprise. The glow faded off 
from his face, and he paled visibly, as he swept one 
swift glance into Mr. Saltonstall’s face. Then he 
drew a breath of relief, bowed courteously, and just 
touched his hand to that of his brother. 

“ Happy to see you, Mr. ‘Tristam. Have no doubt 
[ shall tind your society very agreeable, for only 
agreeable people are found in this charmed spot,” 
said he. 

Tristam’s face was like a rack. No trace of emo- 
tion could have been detected by the keenest eye. 
He returned the bow, and sat down again. 

“As l was saying,” pursued Urban, turning to the 
young ladies, “ the situation was comical in the ex- 
treme. Fancy me in the car-seat, with three crying 
children to look after, and neither parent in sight, 
and the next station my own. So much for disinter- 
ested proffers of assistance to humanity in distress.” 

Before he finished, even Mr. Walter Saltonstall was 
wiping away the tears rolling down his cheeks, as af- 
fected to sympathetic grief, as he had previously been 
convulsed with merriment. Miss Merton’s grave, 
serious eyes never left the eloquently-expressive face. 

“And now, having talked away all my breath, don’t 
I deserve a little at your hands? Miss Merton, if 
you would—if you could be so gracious to.an unde- 
serving mortal—I am hungering, famishing, I may 
say, for some of your music. I have been regaled 
with schoolgirl exercises, on poor pianos, badly tuned 
at that, out there in the country. Fair magician, 
just one sweep of lily fingers will send the discordant 


‘memory far away.” 


Playful though the tone might be, there was a 
winning, earnest respect beneath, which must have 
touched the iciest woman. Miss Merton shone upon 
him from her eyes, though her lips were grave, as his 
story had left them. She rose at once, and he ac- 
companied her to the piano. Y 

Still in the shadow of the curtains, Tristam looked 
after them, as 1 imagine an ice-bound mariner might 
look through fancy’s telescope, towards his far-off, 
never-to-be-attained home—from out the cold and 
dark, and prison bonds, gazed upon warmth, and 
light, and freedom’s blissfulness, knowing he could 
never gairi them, 

Later in the evening, Urban, in reaching a port- 
folio of engravings resting on a stand near him, said, 
in a low voice: 

“Tam coming early to-morrow night to see you. 
You have not changed your quarters?” 

“No,” returned Tristam, softly, but coloring with 
mingled shame and anger, 48 he saw Miss Merton’s 
eyes fixed in grave questioning upon his face. 

“And no one suspects?” questioned Urban, adroit- 
ly slipping outa few engravings, and scattering them, 
to account for his delay. 

‘“‘ What a master of duplicity!” thought Tristam, 
with something of the old contempt, and, answering 
“No” again, he rose, and went away.to the other 
side of the room, and, as soon as was possible to 
break into the conversation, he walked up to Mrs. 
Saltonstall, and said good-night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


URBAN failed of his engagement. Neither that 
night appointed, nor the next, nor yet the next, did 
he appear, although Tristam was at home early every 
evening, and sat up late into the night, expecting 
him. Just a week from that evening at Mr. Salton- 
stall’s, he made his appearance, looking a little 
ashamed, but still trying to carry it offin brave style. 

*T say now, Tris, old boy, don’t look so sour. I 
know it’s rather rough on you, staying at home look- 
ing for me, but it couldn’t be helped; now positively 





cut away from a party on purpose to see you. The 
fact is, Tristam, 1’m appreciated. I wasn’t aware of 
it, you know, till I took myself off into the country.” 

“Itis abot the country, I should like to hear,” 
said Tristam, smoothing the frown from his forehead. 
* They were glad to see you there, I know that well 
enough.” 

Well, so they were. But between you and me, 
Tris, I was terribly taken down. I’m more than ever 
determined no one here shall find out where this in- 
dividual sprang from. Why, I couldn’t believe it 
was the same house. Such a dingy, tumble-down, 
poverty-stricken old trap, and such queer furnishings. 
The old folks, too—to tell the truth, you cant imag- 
ine how Ureadfully homespun they are. I never used 
to think father’s ‘sartain’ sounded so. It makes me 
shiver to think of—somebody’s hearing it.” 

“ She wouldn’t think any worse of the honest-heart- 
ed old man, if you mean Miss Merton,” said Tristam, 
coldly. 

“ Well, I do mean her; my beautiful Anna! So 
you’ve found out, have you?” 

* Yes, I’ve found out,” said Tristam, fiercely. 

The deuce, what’s to pay? You don’t mean to 
hinder, do you?” 

**No, I don’t mean to hinder,” said Tristam, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘ unless, unless, you try to deceive her. Then 
T’ll step forward, and show the fine gentleman in his 
true colors.” 

“T shan’t do that. I promised you I wouldn’t. I’ll 
tell her I haven’t a cent, only when I earn it, But 
it wont make any difference,” said he, exultantly, 
“It wont make any difference with a girl like Anna 


-Merton.” 


*T don’t think it will,” echoed Tris. ‘ You havea 
task before yourself, Urban Worth, to make yourself 
worthy of her.” 

** Pshaw! when I have the control of that fine for- 
tune, we’ll see who’ll dare to cast any insinuations 
uponme.” _ 

He said this with a gathering frown, as if going 
back to some unpleasant experience. 

“And with the thought of winning her, you have 
consideration for her fortune,” ejaculated Tristam, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Urban, Urban, is your heart a stone?” 

**T think yours is rather too susceptible,” cried out 
Urban, suddenly seizing his brother by the arm, and 
compelling him to bear his scrutinizing gaze. “By 
heavens, Tristam Worth, you have dared to love her 
yourself.” 

The sneer in the tone touched Tristam. His cheeks 
flared out scarlet with anger. His tall figure straight- 
ened, his head was flung back, the eyes flashing su- 
perbscorn and pride. At that moment he was again 
something like the hero of the railway catastrophe, 
so strong, and valiant, and eager, he looked like a 
demi-god. For the moment, Tristam was the hand- 
somer man of the two. 

“ Well,” said he, in a stinging tone of scathing 
irony, “it is atrocious daring in comparison with 
yours. 1, a poor, obscure, uncourted clerk, to ven- 
ture to love a noble and beautiful heiress. No won- 
der the rich, and honorable, and fastidious Urban 
Worth ventures to re prove me!”” 

“This is a pretty go!” ejaculated Urban, cowering 
from the withering glance of that flashing eye, and 
taking at once the cue for wiser influence. ‘ Upon 
my soul, Tristam, I’m sorry for this. I’ve been pic- 
turing so long how pleasant a home I would make for 
you, how much I could give you. Tris, Tris, do'try 
to get over it. It will spoil all my pleasure, thinking 
of you. There’s Edie Saltonstall, a sweet creature, 
I’m sure. Eustace was telling me yesterday how the 
old man is taken up with you. Can’t you contrive 
to like her, Tris? I know old Saltonstall wont object. 
By Jove! what anice settlement it would be for both 
of us. Now, Tris—” 

Tristam had turned away, his broad chest heaving. 
He flung out his hand with an imperious gesture, 
and Urban paused. 

“ Urban, it is idle for me to talk to you. You do 
not know what love is, or you would not thus insult 
me. Let it pass. Say no more about it, and spare 
me any pity. I have borne a good many hardships 
and trials, and I can bear this. It is enough for you 
to know that I will in no wise hinder you, while you 
do your best to deserve her. Heaven knows it is my 
sorest grief that you are so unworthy that noble wo- 
man! Remedy that, and you will do’ the best you 
can for my happiness. Now let us end the subject. 
Tell me about home. I am not afraid that it will look 
mean and small to me. That is one advantage of 
these accommodations. How does my father seem?” 

“ He’s broken down considerable, and seems to me 
a little more peevish than usual. But 1’m in hopes 
to set him up before long.” : 

‘Not with Miss Merton’s money, Urban. I swear 
to you, I wont stand that,” burst out Tristam, hotly. 
“T’ll takecare of father myself. I’ve nobody else to 
need my help, and I’ve always calculated on it. 
‘‘Thanks to Mr. Saltonstall’s generosity, it wont be 
the burden it has been.” 

“Well now, Tris, I must say that’s magnanimous, 
and will save me a little tiresome managing. For 1 
never will take Anna Merton out there, nor have any 
of my acquaintances here know about them, It wont 
be long any way, you know, to hide it. They’re pret- 
ty old now.” 

“Great heavens!” burst from Tristam. ‘ Are you 
such a heartless wretch as to be calculating that. death 
will take them out of your prosperous way. Urban, 
you are cheating me. You never meant that.’’ 

‘* Of course I didn’t mean exactly that. You never 





will understand me, Tris, nor make any allowance 
for the position I occupy.” 

“Well, well, let us talk of something else. How is 
poor old Joe?” 

“Joe? he was away till two days before I left. 
He’s a regular greeny. I was sorry enough I told 
Uncle Robert about that situation for him. He’s 
grown to be a surly, disagreeable fellow.” 

“And the girls, and Rose Henderson. Did you 
haves fine time with them? I'll warrant you played 
off your city pranks in fine style, and turned all their 
silly heads.” 

Urban ran his white fingers through his glossy 
curls, and stroked his moustache in conscious com- 
placency. 

“*O yes, I had a little fan. The poor things need 
a little change, after enduring those awkward lum- 
merkius.” 

* Perhaps that’s the trouble with Joe. Like as @ 
not he’s jealous.” 

“ Pooh! why should he be jealous? A fellow can 
look at a pretty face, can’t he? And Rose has got an 
uncommonly pretty face. Tris, she’s just suited to 
her name.” 

“Thope you didn’t disturb the poor child. You 
couldn’t have been so cruel, Urban,” exclaimed Tris- 
tam, quick to catch alarm at the very idea. 

**Pooh!” said Urban, and yet he colored and look- 
ed away, uneasy beneath his brother’s glance. 

“Is Joe coming?” asked Tristam, aiter a long 
silence. 

“T don’t think he is; but there’s no telling, he was 
8o gruff with me. Something was said about writing 
to you.” 

* T hope he will. Anyhow, I shall try to get home 
myself, when the hot weather comes. It will help 
father, and wont hurt me, to give him a lift at 
haying.” 

**Go home to help haying! you are a genius, Tris,” 
in a tone of supreme contempt. 

A swift, iron hand whirled him about. Tristam’s 
white, set face stared at him. 

* Look here, Urban Worth, I am an honest man, 
one too homrable to stoop to mean deceits, too 
proud to pander to the world’s whims for the sake of 
any place, or position, or fortune. Look you that you 
are nothing worse. Now go home. We shall quar- 
rel, if we talk any more, and, God help me! we are 
twin-brothers, and should be friendly, if nothing 
more.” 5 

Urban took up his hat, and walked out, pretending 
anger, but really afraid to remonstrate. j 

Tristam stretched his arms out across the table, 
and presently his head fell upon them. But he lift- 
ed it in a moment, with a proud, leonine movement. 

“The world is hard on me, bitter hard, but I will 
fight manfully!” he said, and went to his coat, took 
out a paper covered with figures, and set himzelf to 
work over them. 

The next morning he received a note from Urban, 
filled with fine-sounding appeals to his sympathy aud 
fraternal spirit, and affecting promises of good be- 
haviour. Itended thus: 

“Tam going to seek my fate to-morrow. “Ifyou 
have any regard for the folks at home, say nothing 
concerning your unworthy brother, do nothing, I 
beseech you, to hinder my coming good fortune.” 

Tristam twisted the note, struck a match, and held 
it till the smooth, satiny paper was but a gray roll, 
which dropped to ashes in his grasp. He smiled 
bitterly. 

“Like my hopes. No matter, let him win all he 
can! act of mine shall not hinder. But O, that she 
should love him!” . 

Urban was sincere in that much. He was deter- 
mined to bear the taptalizing uncertainty no longer. 
Besides, his creditors were growing clamorous, and, 
poor weak wretch that he was! he had yielded again 
and again to the evil fascinations of the gaming-table, 
and was terribly in debt to the artful Dexter. He 
had other vexations to haunt him, growing out of 
his visit to the country, which also stung him to pre- 
cipitate matters, 

So it happened, quite early the next morning, his 
card was sent up to ask an interview with Miss Mer- 
ton. He had taken good care to be sure that Edith 
and her mother were away on a visit, and Mr. Walter 
Saltonstall down at the warehouse. 

Miss Merton came down in 2 becoming morning- 
dress, whose rose hue heightened the beauty of her 
clear complexion, and shining raven braids, and soft 
black eyes. The moment she looked upon his face, 
she turned pale, and involuntarily took a step back, 
in precipitate retreat. But Urban sprang forward, 
and caught her hand, and with that ready intuition 
of his, cried out: 

“ Nay, nay, dear Miss Merton, at least give me a 
pitying word. I see that you have read my errand. 
Do not crush me by a refusal.” 

Miss Merton silently withdrew her hand, and took 
a seat by the table, shading her face with one hand. 

“May I speak?” asked Urban, with a timid, ap- 
pealing glance, extremely b ing to his hand: 
face. 

“TI should be very ungracious to refuse you that 
privilege, Mr. Worth.” 

Urban glanced at the fair, serious face. He knew 
@ finely-worded, eloquently-spoken appeal would be 
worse than wasted upon such a woman. He had the 
tact to perceive the very lack of attempt to influence 
her, would be the strongest plea in his favor. So he 
put into bis fine blue eyes a soul-appealing look, 
stretched out his hand in an imploring gesture, and 
only said: 

“What use, after all, for me to speak? O Miss 
Merton, Iam neither wealthy, nor talented, nor in 
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any way deserving of you, but I love you. Youw 
make me miserable for life if you refuse me.” 
Anna Merton sighed wearily, and removed bh 
hand from her forehead, to press it agalust her hea: 
“Tam sorry you have said this,” said she, slow! 
“if [ give you any definite answer, it must bo no,’ 
“Then give me no definite answer, and let: 
| win the ‘yes,’” cried Urban, eagerly. ‘‘ But I do> 
understand—” 
‘Nor I, that is the trouble,” said she, with a fh. 
smile, P 
“You mean concerning my prospects, my char... 
ter. I tell you trankly, I am not wealthy, as pow, 
believe,” eontinued Urban, “I spend a great d: 
I know, I had no motive to save, and am fond of |. 
finement and luxury. But if I continue to earn‘. ' 
same, what difference?” ' 
Her fine eyes kindled. 
* You earn it all yourself? I am so glad of that. 
like it better than if you had told mo of boundk 
expectations from other sources.” 
Urban caught at this straw in his favor, and a) ul 
sweredewith all the fervor of truth, without a sin 
faltering glance, or scruple of conacience : l7 
“Certainly I do, and I can do better, if I bx 
worthy incentive. What is a man made for, if: 
for usefulness? Did you think me all the whi) a 
useless daw@ler, a hanger-on to paternal bounty? \ 
A smile of approbation curved sweetly the de 
scarlet lips, her eyes followed his proud gesture » 
admiring glance, 
“If you could only love me, if you will only bh: 
me to be worthy of you?” striking an attitude wor. cota 
@ young Apollo. aes 
* Just there lies the uncertainty,” said Miss M 


tainly. No other gentleman pleases me so well—i. Wert 
yet—and yet, 1 am not sure it is love.” 

*] will be content with what it is,” cried Urban i i 
glad exultation; ‘do not hesitate for that, Yo. |, 
friendship is better than the love of any other, 1 
no more.” 

“ But,” said Miss Merton, arching her quee 
neck, “‘ though you may be content with so poo, —. 
substitute, d should not. My husband must be | 
king.” . 

She blushed while she said it. ‘ é 1 

Urban bit his lip, and stood silent, pondering .. w 
which way to move with so strange a character, 

‘* Miss Merton—at least you will not deny me ho; hv 
he ventured, presently. 

“I cannot tell. Leave the matter another th: the 
months, and then perhaps the way will be clea) \ 
me. That must be my answer, unless you » 
take no.” 

“ Never ‘nol’” answered Urban, touching his . . 


sive hope a little longer.” ‘ 
But he went away angry and impatient, tryin, 
persuade himself that he was an ill-used individ. ahd 
Miss Merton sat just where he had left her, .. ! iu 
face full of weariness and pain. } . 
‘It is such a temptation,” she murmured, “1 ‘ ” 
80 tired of my lonely life, so longing for a close he - 
friend. So weary of my uncle’s querulous, se 
whims, ot my aunt’s frivolous, heartless ways. 
such a temptation to take a friend, strong to hel; 
lift away from me my anxietiesand cares. Somel . 
to look after me, to care for me, to love me be: ' , 
all. O, it would rest meso! Why canI not be ». in ’ 
tied with simply liking him, for 1 know I find: | 
very pleasant? I am always happier in his prese: nik 
Ican unhesitatingly single bim out from all the: . 1 
as the most welcome and agreeable, But no, I 
not cheat myself, Sball I sella royal birthright : 
mess of pottage? 1 will wait until the three mo.. 
are gone. Who knows what they may bring me. 
contess I bad other wild thoughta—how preposte: 
they were!” 
She sighed again, and then the color drifted « 
her cheeks. 
** He was so rude to me, it was inexcusable, an: . 
has never offered an apology. Lt is right for me \- 
very angry with Mr. Tristam. 1 wonder wh) 
meant, that little by-play between them, the v| |. 
night? I am convinced that Urban Worth and . 
Tristam have met before. 1 wonder no one else 
tices the likeness between them, They are certs 
very different in manner. But how grand he 
that terrible day, So strong, so masterly, so her . 
I wonder what he could mean, when he said ti 
was # reason for him to avoid me?” 
And so Miss Merton, who came down to meet . 
receive Urban Worth’s proposal, went back to 
chamber musing about his brother, 
Tristam, meanwhile, met bis brother, just a+ 
emerged from the Saltonstall mansion. Mr. W: 
had left the key of his safe in bis library drawer, 
not caring to send the boy, in his wife’s absence, ' 
asked Tristam to go for it. 
At the foot of the massive stone steps, the brot. 
moet, face to face. Tristam was pale and stern. 
“ Well,” said he, drawing a sharp breath. 
“It isall right!” cried out Urban, by no m: 
willing io betray his temp y di fit “., 
wait three months, and 1’ll ask openly for your | 
gratulations.” 
Deathly pale, utterly miserable, and angry at 
‘own weakness, Tristam staggered rather than v 
ed into the library when the servant admitted » 
and dropped into a chair. The servant» glance 
him apprebensively, and in the absence of his : 
tress and her daughter, hurried to Miss Merton. 
“Mr. Tristam i» in the library, miss. Indee 
looks very ill, white as a ghost. I’m aftaid somet 
is the matter.” 
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‘Ll understand me, Tris, nor make any allowance 
the position I occupy.” 
‘* Well, well, let us talk of something else. How is 
or old Joe?” 
‘Joe? he was away till two days before I left. 
*saregular greeny. I was sorry enough I told 
.cle Robert about that situation for him. He’s 
»wn to be a surly, disagreeable fellow.” 
‘And the girls, and Rose Henderson. Did you 
veafine time with them? Ill warrant you played 
your city pranks in fine style, and turned all their 
y heads.” 
Urban ran his white fingers through his glossy 
rls, and stroked his moustache in conscious com- 
cency. 
*O yes, I had alittle fan. The poor things need 
ittle change, after enduring those awkward lum- 
rkins.” 
‘Perhaps that’s the trouble with Joe. Like as @ 
t he’s jealous.” 
‘ Pooh! why should he be jealous? A fellow can 
oK at @ pretty face, can’t he? And Rose has got an 
acommonly pretty face. Tris, she’s just suited to 
rT name.” 
‘*Lhope you didn’t disturb the poor child. You 


you.” 

‘* T hope he will. Anyhow, [shall try to get home 
‘self, when the hot weather comes. It will help 

her, and wont hurt me, to give him a lift at 

ving.” 

‘*Go home to help haying! you are a genius, Tris,” 

a tone of supreme contempt. 

A swift, iron hand whirled him about. Tristam’s 
hite, set face stared at him. 

‘* Look here, Urban Worth, I am an honest man, 


yud to pander to the world’s whims for the sake of 
‘y place, or position, or fortune. Look you that you 
‘o nothing worse. Now gohome. We shall quar- 
‘\, if we talk any more, and, God help me! we are 


ildn’t have been so cruel, Urban,” exclaimed Tris- 
a, quick to catch alarm at the very idea. 
Pooh!” said Urban, and yet he colored and look- 
| away, uneasy beneath his brother’s glance. 
‘Is Joe coming?” asked Tristam, aiter a long 
ence. 
‘I don’t think he is; but there’s no telling, he was 
gruff with me. Something was said about writing 


ore.” 
Jrban took up his hat, and walked out, pretending 
‘ger, but really afraid to remonstrate. ’ 
“ristam stretched his arms out across the table, 


it in a moment, with a proud, leonine movement. 
** The world is hard on me, bitter hard, but I will 


t @ paper covered with figures, and set himvelf to 
rk over them, 

Che next morning he received a note from Urban, 
ed with fine-sounding appeals to his sympathy aud 
.ternal spirit, and affecting promises of good be- 

‘viour, Itended thus: . 

‘Tam going to seek my fate to-morrow. “If you 
ve any regard for the folks at home, say nothing 
icerning your unworthy brother, do nothing, I 
seech you, to hinder my coming good fortune.” 
‘ristam twisted the note, struck a match, and held 
ill the smooth, satiny paper was but a gray roll, 
ich dropped to ashes in his grasp. He smiled 
erly. 

‘Like my hopes. No matter, let him win all he 
nt act of mine shall not hinder. But O, that she 


‘rban was sincere in that much. He was deter- 
‘ued to bear the taptalizing uncertainty no longer. 


or weak wretch that he was! he had yielded again 
\d again to the evil fascinations of the gaming-table, 
d-was terribly in debt to the artful Dexter. He 
\d other vexations to haunt him, growing out of 
s visit to the country, which also stung him to pre- 
itate matters. 

so it happened, quite early the next morning, his 
rd was sent up to ask an interview with Miss Mer- 


«. her mother were away on a visit, and Mr. Walter 
‘tonstall down at the warehouse. 
Miss Merton came down in a becoming morning- 
‘88, whose rose hue heightened the beauty of her 
‘ar complexion, and shining raven braids, and soft 
ick eyes. The moment she looked upon his face, 
e turned pale, and involuntarily took a step back, 
precipitate retreat. But Urban sprang forward, 
d caught her hand, and with that ready intuition 
his, cried out: 
‘ Nay, nay, dear Miss Merton, at least give me a 
tying word. I see that you have read my errand. 
not crush me by a refusal.” 
Vliss Merton silently withdrew her hand, and took 
eat by the table, shading her face with one hand. 
‘May I speak?” asked Urban, with a timid, ap- 
-aling glance, extremely b ing to his hand 





e. 

‘I should be very ungracious to refuse you that 
‘ivilege, Mr. Worth.” 

Urban glanced at the fair, serious face. He knew 
tinely-worded, eloquently-spoken appeal would be 
\rse than wasted upon such a woman. He had the 
‘t to perceive the very lack of attempt to influence 
’r, would be the strongest plea in his favor. So he 
‘'tinto bis fine blue eyes a soul-appealing look, 
‘etched out his hand in an imploring gesture, and 
ly said: 

‘What use, after all, for me to speak? O Miss 
vrton, lam neither wealthy, nor talented, nor in 
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any way deserving of you, but I love you. You will 
make me miserable for life if you refuse me.” 

Anna Merton sighed wearily, and removed her- 
hand from her forehead, to press it against her heart. 

‘*T am sorry you have said this,” said she, slowly; 
“if I give you any definite answer, it must be no.” 

“Then give me no detinite answer, and let me 
win the ‘ yes,’ ” cried Urban, eagerly. ‘‘ But I do not 
understand—” 

“Nor I, that is the trouble,” said she, with a faint 
smile. 2 

“You mean concerning my prospects, my charac- 
ter. I tell you frankly, I am not wealthy, as people 
believe,” eontinued Urban. “I spend a great deal, 
I know, I had no motive to save, and am fond of re- 
finement and luxury. Butif I continue to earn the 
same, what difference?” 

Her fine eyes kindled. 

* You earn it all yourself? Iam so glad of that. I 
like it better than if you had told me of boundless 
expectations from other sources.” 

Urban caught at this straw in his favor, and an- 
sweredwith all the fervor of truth, without a single 
faltering glance, or scruple of conscience: 

“Certainly I do, and I can do better, if I have 
worthy incentive. Whatis a man made for, if not 
for usefulness? Did you think me all the while a 
useless dawgller, a hanger-on to paternal bounty?” 

A smile of approbation curved sweetly the dewy 
scarlet lips, her eyes followed his proud gesture with 
admiring glance, 

“If you could only love me, if you will only help 
me to be worthy of you?” striking an attitude worthy 
a young Apollo. 

* Just there lies the uncertainty,” said Miss Mer- 
ton, ina dreamy tone. ‘I like you very much, cer- 
tainly. No other gentleman pleases me so well—and 
yet—and yet, I am not sure it is love.” : 

“TI will be content with what it is,” cried Urban, in 
glad exultation; ‘do not hesitate for that. Your 
friendship is better than the love of any other. Iask 
no more.” 

“But,” said Miss Merton, arching her queenly 
. neck, “ though you may be content with so poor a 
substitute, i should not. My husband must be my 
king.” 

She blushed while she said it. fect 

Urban bit his lip, and stood silent, pondering in 
which way to move with so strange a character. 

‘* Miss Merton—at least you will not deny me hope,” 
he ventured, presently. 

“I cannot tell. Leave the matter another three 
months, and then perhaps the way will be clear to 
me. That must be my answer, unless you will 
take no.” 

“ Never ‘no!’” answered Urban, touching his lips 
gallantly to the fair hand. ‘ Let me hug even delu- 
sive hope a little longer.” . 

But he went away angry and impatient, trying to 
persuade himself that he was an ill-used individual. 

Miss Merton sat just where he had left her, her 
face full of weariness and pain. 

‘Tt is such a temptation,” she murmured. “ {am 
so tired of my lonely life, so longing for a close heart- 
friend. So weary of my uncle’s querulous, selfish 
whims, of my aunt’s frivolous, heartless ways. It is 
such a temptation to take a friend, strong to help, to 
lift away from me my anxieties and cares. Somebody 
to look after me, to care for me, to love me best of 
all. O, it would rest meso! Why canI not be satis- 
tied with simply liking him, for I know I find him 
very pleasant? Iam always happier in his presence; 
Ican unhesitatingly single him out from all the rest, 
as the most welcome and agreeable. But no, I will 
not cheat myself. Sball I sella royal birthright fora 
mess of pottage? 1 will wait until the three th 





Miss Merton hesitated only a moment, then filled 
a glass of wine, and walked quietly toward the 
library. The opening door showed her the pale, 
pain-racked face, and forgetting her former resent- 
ment, she hurried to his side. 

“You are ill, Mr. Tristam. What can I do for 
you?” 

“ Nothing, nothing in the world,” answered’ poor 
Tristam, trying vainly to steady his voice. 

“At least take this glass of wine,’ she said, “ you 
are so pale, you frighten me.” 

“Don’t let me do that; don’t let me mar your hap- 
piness by a single heart-beat in pity for my misery.” 

‘You are unhappy,” she said, softly, in tones of 
angelic compassion, ‘‘ if I could only help you.” 

“But you can’t, no one can help me. Iam doom- 
ed to disappointments,” he answered, bitterly. 

*T can’t imagine—if it is any business affair, I am 
sure I can help you,” she began in perplexity. “If 
you need money.” 

“Money!” He ejaculated the word in intense 
sarcasm. ‘‘ Money! poor dross. If you heaped the 
room for me, it would not lessen a moment’s pain.” 

And again he dropped his head, and now a tear 
slipped over his cheeks. 

She stood looking at him, terribly shocked by this 
abandonment of grief, in so stern and iron a nature, 
and not daring to urge any further relief. 

“Indeed, I am very sorry for you,” said she, 
presently. 

He dashed the tears away, and smiled proudly. 

‘* What a poor simpleton I must seem to you. And 
yet I am not ashamed of it. Why should not a true 
man weep who learns that the best blessing of his life 
islostto him? That the brightest lightis quenched, 
the dearest hope wrenched away? Why shouldI be 
ashamed to weep, when I have lost all this? But 
let it pass, the weakness is over. I shall conquer it, 
and learn to bear this heaviest cross of all, as I have 
borne the others.” 

“ You have lost—” began she. 

Something perhaps as far above me as the stars, 
but 1 clung to the mad hope of being worthy the at- 
tainment sometime. Now the hope even, is wrench- 
ed away from me.” 

“*T am very sorry—” 

** Heaven bless you! may my misery be your truest 
happiness. I can say no less. I dare not speak 
more.” 

More and more bewildered, Miss Merton said, a 
little impatiently: 

“T do not understand you at all. I see that you 
are suffering from some great blow. But how your 
trouble can make me happy, is a mystery. And in 
the name of our old friendship, for the sake of the 
grateful respect I owe you, for the lite you saved, 1 
indignantly refute the assertion.” 

Tristam was slowly coming to his senses. 

“T am ashamed of myself, to be troubling you with 
my wild ravings. Forget them, I beseech you. I 
came for Mr. Saltonstall’s key. It is in this drawer. 
Thank you, I will take the wine.” 

He drank it, and the color crept faintly over his 
cheeks. 

She smiled upon him, though in a grave fashion. 

“Now I wish you would be good enough to tell me 
your trouble. Iam sure I can help you a little.” 

Tristam flushed hot, and then paled again. 

“* What is it?” demanded she, catching the signs 
of wavering; “‘ what have you lost, Mr. Tristam?” 

Tristam had a strong will, but his powers of endur- 
ance had been terribly tried. He rallied a feeble 
resistance, but the wistful, pleading glance of the 
dark eyes conquered him. 

‘*O Miss Merton, do not kill me for my audacity; 





are gone. Who knows what they may bring me? I 
confess I had other wild thoughts—how preposterous 
they were!” 

She sighed again, and then the color drifted over 
her cheeks. 

** He was so rude to me, it was inexcusable, and he 
has never offered an apology. It is right for me to be 
very angry with Mr. Tristam. 1 wonder what it 
meant, that little by-play between them, the other 
night? I am convinced that Urban Worth and Mr. 
Tristam have met before. I wonder no one else no- 
tices the likeness between them. They are certainly 
very different in manner. But how grand he was 
that terrible day. So strong, so masterly, so heroic! 
I wonder what he could mean, when he said there 
was 4 reason for him to avoid me?” 

And so Miss Merton, who came down to meet and 
receive Urban Worth’s proposal, went back to her 
chamber musing about his brother. 

Tristam, meanwhile, met his brother, just as he 
emerged from the Saltonstall mansion. Mr. Walter 
had left the key of his safe in his library drawer, and 
not caring to send the boy, in his wife’s absence, he 
asked Tristam to go for it. 

At the foot of the massive stone steps, the brothers 
met, face to face. Tristam was pale and stern. 

“ Well,” said he, drawing a sharp breath. 

“Ttisall right!” cried out Urban, by no means 
willing to betray his temporary discomfiture. “ Just 
wait three months, and I’ll ask openly for your con- 
gratulations.” 

Deathly pale, utterly miserable, and angry at his 
own weakness, Tristam staggered rather than walk- 
ed into the library when the servant admitted him, 
and dropped into a chair. The servant:glanced at 
him apprehensively, and in the absence of his mis- 
tress and her daughter, hurried to Miss Merton. 

“Mr. Tristam is in the library, miss. Indeed he 
looks very ill, white as a ghost. I’m aftaid something 
is the matter.” 
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itis b I worship you so wildly, because I have 
lost you, that the sunshine has gone out of the sky 
for eyes of mine. I have told you what I ought not 
to tell. Let me go now.” 

He snatcbed the key, rushed out of the room, and 
in amoment more she heard the outer door close 
after him. . 

Miss Merton sat down in the chair, and covered 
her face with her hands. The proud, imperious, selt- 
controlled Anna Merton was sobbing violently. 

“T know now, O, I know now!” she cried, “my 
hero, my lord, my king!” 

That day she went home to the great mansion by 
the iron mills, and weeks rolled away, before either 
Urban or Tristam looked again upon her face. 

Something like a month after Urban’s return from 
his visit to bis father’s house, Joe made his appear- 
ance, startling Tristam by presenting himself before 
he had breaktasted, one drizzling morning. 

““Why, Joe, old fellow, how are you? Walk in, 
walk in. I declare, I should hardly have known 
you.” 

“Yes, Tris, it’s me. And you’ve got the same old 
honest face. I’m sure I can trust you. City life 
can’t spoil you, Tris, I knew it couldn’t,” said Joe, 
with a slow gravity and utter absence of sn iles, 
which struck his cousin with painful apprehensions. 

“ But, Joe, you don’t look well yourself. You’re 
thin, and all that ruddy bloom has gone. I’m afraid 
you’re working too hard, Joe.” 

‘* Pooh, I’m well enough. Work is the best thing in 
the world for me. I live by it better’n I do by 
eating.” 

** Now, Joe, what in the world is the matter? That 
speech isn’t at all like you. Why didn’t you come in 
after that situation? Urban said you’d write, but I 
never got the letter.” 

‘*I don’t want any of his situations, nor any of his 
help,” said Joe, gruttly. 

“ Whose situation?” repeated the puzzled Tristam. 

Urban Worth’s.” 


ie 








“ What’s the matter, Joe?” demanded Tristam, 
taking the red, rough hand tenderly in his. 

“Don’t, don’t, Tris. You’ll break me down, and I 
want tokeep up. 1 want you to go with me and see 
Urban.” 

“You'd better let me send for him to come here. 
He’s a fine gentleman, you know, and I mever ven- 
ture myself into his fashionable quarters. But if it’s 
about the situation, I can attend to that. In fact, it 
was my doing, keeping it open for you.” 

** So he lied about that, too. He made us think it 
all came from him. If it’s you I’m to be under obli- 
gation to, perhaps I’ll think of it. I may be glad to 
get away from the Corner.” 

“ You’ll doa great deal better, with less hard work. 
He’s a generous man to work for. You and little 
Rose could live so happily and cosily.” 

“Stop, Tris, O stop!” cried out Joe, his great, 
brawny frame allof atremble. ‘ That’s all over.” 

*O Joe, I’m sorry.” 

‘* And it’s his doing!’ cried Joe, clenching his fist. 

“You mean Urban!” 

“Yes, that serpent, that evil spirit! His four 
weeks of pleasuring has made mischief enough in our 
town! With his fine broadcloth, and bis scented 
curls, and his rings and furbelows, and city graces. 
Curse him! curse him!’” 

** Joe, Joe!” broke in Tristam. 

* Be still, Tris, you don’t know. If you did, you’d 
hate him as bad as 1 do. We were so happy, Rose 
and I, till he came. And then her head was turned ; 
and I was away, and nobody thought to look out for 
him. He went everywhere with her, and flattered 
her up with fine promises, and great stories of city 
life. He’s got to keep his word, I swear to you, he’s 
got to keep his word, the cowardly reprobate.” 

** Hush, Joe, you remember she always liked him 
when we were children. Many’s the heartache I had, 
when a boy, to see how Urban could win her favor 
away from me.” 

‘Is that any reason why he should prove a vil- 
lain? He knew she was my girl, that she was to be 
my wife, as soon as I was able to make a home fur 
her. And that would have been long ago, if it hadn’t 
been for the help father’s given to keep him in his 
idle ways.” 

Tristam groaned. 

“It aint your fault, Tris. I aint blaming you. I 
swear to you, it was the truth you said, when you 
told Theron Spriggs he had chosen wrong, and I 
reckon your father begins to find it out. He’s broken 
down awfully this last year, and he works like a nig- 
ger, and the farm is all mortgaged up. And who’s 
done it, but just this pattern lawyer, who was to 
make all our fortunes?” 

Tristam’s groan was deeper than before. 

** You’ve told me the worst, I hope,” he said. 

‘No, I haven’t, Tris Worth. I didn’t mean to let 
it out, but you’re just the same old honest Tris, and 
I must relieve my mind a little. I tell you l’ve been 
half crazy. Rose has been strange ever since, Tris, 
and wouldn’t talk with me, nor go anywhere, fluster- 
ed like, and watching all the time, as if somebody 
was coming after her. All her pretty color has gone, 
and she’s as pale as a lily, and her eyes that were so 
beautiful and happy, are always dropping down, or 
red with crying. I found out pretty quick that there 
was trouble in my love-making. But it’s only a week 
ago she told me fair and square, that it was all done 
between us. I found her, way up the village, putting 
in a letter, and the postmaster let out that it was for 
Urban. And I charged her with it, and when she 
was angered, she let out that he had promised to 
marry her, and thatshe loved him. I was like a mad 
creature. O Tris, I did love her so, and I was so 
proud of her. I don’t know all I said, but I told her 
he would never marry her, that he was a villain, and 
she got white and scared-looking, and still I had no 
pity. YouseeI made her ride home in the wagon 
with me, and the talk was allon the way. And the 
first I kuew, Tris, she slipped right down at my feet, 
and lay there like one dead. O, my pretty, pretty 
Rose! if we had only both died then, how much bet- 
ter it would have been. I was half scared out of my 
wits, but I broughther outat last. And then she fell 
down at my feet, crying and sobbing. 

“*O Joe, Joe,’ says she, ‘ pity me, make him mar- 
ry me, or it will kill poor mother, and I shall be ruin- 
ed forever. He promised to magry me, indeed he 
did. O Joe, be my friend, and help me, or I shall die!’ 

‘She wouldn’t get up, but lay there, clinging to 
my feet. Tris, Tris, you don’t know what I went 
through then. It all flashed across me, the hideous, 
sickening truth, my little, innocent Rose was gone 
forever. But I putaway all my bard teelings toward 
her. I lifted her up, and kissed her, and told her I 
would be w brother to her, since she’d none of her 
own. I promised her I would see Urban, and make 
him keep his word, before the truth is suspected. 
And nobody out here knows, only Rose and me, and 
now you, Tris. And I’ve come to see Urban.” 

Tristam Had caught his bigamy, “oni and was 
wringing it in the intensity of his emotion. 

**O, the monster!” ejaculated he, between his set 
teeth; “and he has dared to go with his guilt into 
her pure presence!” 

Joe fairly blubbered now, like a passionate school- 
boy. 
**O Tris, Tris! to think I must tell you it isn’t so. 
I thought you understood. I dare not speak any 
plainer. She that was as innocent and pure asa 
baby, she’s disgraced, Tris. She isn’t our innocent 
Rose any longer.” 

**T wasn’t thinking of Rose, Joe, poor, faithful Joe. 
I was thinking of another; the lady Urban intends to 





marry.” 


“By heavens! then there’s another, A rich wo- 
man, too, I'll be bound,” cried out Joe, snapping his 
teeth together, like an angry wolf's. 

‘Yes, a lady young, and beautiful, and wealthy, 
too. O Joe, Joe, how is he able to win them all 
away from true and honest hearts?” 

“Curse her, I say! she shan’t take away from Rose 
the only reparation he can give her. He shall marry 
Rose, if I bave to murder him the next minute!” 

“ Joe, Joe!” cried Tiistam, shuddering at the wild 
ferocity of his haggard face. 

**T mean it. I tell youl will tear out bis craven 
heart, if he refuses to marry Rose. I thought you 
would be honorable enough to help me in this thing, 
Tris Worth!” 

“So I will, Joe. But you mustn’t goto Urban in 
this wild mood. Are not matters bad enough already, 
without your making them worse, by rash deeds? I 
tell you, Joe, there is another to suffer by this matter. 
A true, noble, grand woman, more like a queen than 
agirl. For her sake, and for the sake of poor little 
Rose, we must hold our anger in check, and try to 
work calmly, and search for the best mood of extri- 
cation from this unhappy plight.” 

“There is but one way—for him to marry Rose,” 
said Joe, stubbornly. 

“TI think you are right there,” returned Tristam, 
slowly. ‘*O heavens! if Anna Merton loves him as 
such a heart as hers ought to love, it will be her 
death-blow. Joe, Joe, don’t ask my hand to be the 
one to strike it.” 

* This other girl, the rich one, he has won away 
from you, Tris, just as his devil’s wiles lured my Rose 
from me. Is that it?” ‘ 

“That is it, Joe. You see you are not the only 
sufferer.” 

* Your trouble is bliss compared to my torment. 
This city girl is rich, and honored, and unstained. 
Sbe stands just as high asever for you, but look at 
Rose, my poor, fallen, dishonored Rose. O, how my 
fingers itch for that villain’s throat! I believe I could 
sboot him like a dog this very day, if it was not for 
Rose’s good name to be his wife. Tell me where to 
tind him. What’s the use of wasting time in idle talk!’” 

‘| willsend for him. He will be likely to be home 
atthis hour. He has not had his breakfast yet.” 

“Why not go there? 1am sure thatis best. You 
cannot be sure that be will mind your letter. Come, 
Tris, go with me to his house.” 

“I suppose I can find it, by looking at the Direc- 
tory,” said Tristam. 

“ What, haven’t you ever been there?” 

‘No, Joe, Urban is a fine gentleman, and does not 
want a poor clerk’s visit. No one here knows we are 
brothers.” 

‘* It is yon who may well be ashamed of the rela- 
tionship,” said Joe, sternly. “ But come, every min- 
ute’s delay is torture to me.” 

Tristam put on his coat. 

“You will stop and have a cup of coffee with me, 
Joe. I go into a restaurant hereabouts for my break- 
fast.” ‘ 

“Yes, maybe I can drink a little, but I cannot eat 
@ morsel, it would choke me.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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CPrevared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Facts. 

Bees are geowetricians. Their -cells are 80 con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest-sized spaces and the least possible 
loss of interstice. The mole is a meteorologist. The 
bird‘caNed a nine-killer is an arithmetician ; as also 
the crow, the wild turkey, and some other birds. The 
torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel are electricians. 
The nautilus is a navigator. He raises and lowers 
his sails, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other 
nautical acts. Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 
The beaver is an architect, builder and wood-eutter. 
He cuts down trees, and ereets houses and dams. 
The marmot is a civil engineer. He not only builds 
houses, but constructs aqueduets to drain and keep 
them dry. The white ants maintain a regular army 
ofsoliers, Wasps are paper manufacturers. Cater- 
pillars are silk spinners. The squirrel isa ferryman. 
With a chip or piece of bark for a boat, and his tail 
for a sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, wolves, jackals, 
and many others are hunters. The white bear and 
the heron are fishermen. The ants are regular day 
laborers. 





Banyan Trees. 

These trees are common all over the East Indies, 
and to such a size do they grow, that one tree forms 
a miniature forest in itself. The largest banyan tree 
is said to be on the banks of the Merbudah river. 
Borbes, in his “‘ Oriental Meffioirs,” says that the cir- 
cumference of the tree at the time when this account 
was written, was nearly two thousand feet, and the 
overhanging branches which had not thrown down 
their props or supports, stretched over a much larger 
area. The tree had as many as three hundred and 
twenty main trunks, and over three thousand smaller 
ones, and was capable of giving shelter to three 
thousand men. 





Distance of the Earth from the Sun. 

‘To make the distance of the earth from the san in- 
telligible, M. Guillemin states that a railway train 
leaving the earth and going at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, would require more than 37 years to reach 
it; so that if such a train had started on January Ist, 
1866, it would be A. D. 2213 before it arrived at its 





destination. 
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O, THE WEARY MORROW! 


BY F. R. MARVIN. 


O, the weary, weary morrow, 

Birthday of my blinding sorrow! 

O, the longing, weary aching— 

O, a heart that’s nigh to breaking, 
Saying, “‘ He will come no more!"’ 


O, the weary, weary morrow— 

Day of darkness, death and sorrow! 

Cheerless now am I, and lonely— 

Now, while I am thinking only— 
Thinking, he will come no more! 


All my prayers are vain and worthless; 

All my bitter tears are useless; 

Each long hour I spend in sorrow 

Will increase my grief to-morrow— 
Grief that he will come no more! 


But, though vain my tears and praying, 
Constantly my heart is saying 
Words which seem life's cords to sever: 
“Come to me he will, no, never! 
Never come—no, nevermore!"* 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BAFFLED. 


Mr. MARSH, member of the College of Surgeons, 
sat upon the edge of his chair, squeezing his hat be- 
tween his bony arm and his lean body, as wiry, pal- 
lid and unwholesome a medical practitioner as could 
be readily found. His dark eyes were restless and 
bloodshot; there were scars upon his pointed chin, 
that showed how the razor had trembled in bis band 
when he shaved away his harsh blue beard; the 
hands themeelves, in their new gloves of dark-green 
kid, were very unsteady and unquiet. A fine per- 
tume of rum, qualified by the odor of drugs, hung 
about Mr. Marsh and his habiliments. He was 
rather shabby, but carefully dressed, with a neck- 
cloth elaborately arranged, with clean wristbands, 
and a well-brushed hat. His mouth expressed much 
ill-humor, it is true, his features were mean, and his 
rough hair had the appearance of having been dipped 
in a dyer’s vat, it was so very coarse and so very 
black; but he had a shrewd look, too, and a good 
frontal development, battered and dilapidated as he 
was. A knave he might be, but no fool. . 

Yet he sat there, eyeing Lord Ulswater from under 
his shaggy brows, and blinking uwlishly, without 
speaking. The master of the house had to begin the 
conversation. “You wish to speak with me, Mr. 
Marsh. We have not met for some time. 1 cannot 
guess the object of your visit,” said Lord Ulswater, 
gravely. 

Mr. Marsh broke out into a crowing laugh, quite 
unexpectedly, and wagged his head from side to side, 
as he made answer, “O yes you can, wy lord—yes 
you can. Don’t tell me. You know you know it!” 
And he let his hat drop upon the carpet with a dull 
thud, and passed his gloved fingers through his rag- 
ged dark hair, and repeated the crowing laugh. He 
had been drinking, to brace up his nerves for the 
interview, long anticipated, and the liquor had 
mounted suddeuly to his brain, and had disposed 
him to be insolent and defiant. Lord Ulswater’s 
voice was serious and almost sad, as he bent forward, 
and said: 

* Marsh, I am sorry for this—a man of your ability, 
and your learning and experience—I really am sorry 
for this. It is a bad habit.” 

While speaking thus, in a slow, impressive way, 
Lord Ulswater made an effort to catch thé man’s eye, 
and at last he succeeded. The visitor, when once his 
own shifting black eyes were confronted with the 
steady blue eyes of Lord Ulswater, could not with- 
draw them, and he winced and moved awkwardly in 
his chair, and presently covered his face with his 
hands, aud began to cry. ‘It isa bad habit; you’re 
quite right, my lord, Iask pardon. I’m a wretched, 
broken man, and my whole comfort is in drink, 
though it is killing me.” The last words were ut- 
tered in a sort of whining voice, that would rather 
have seemed to betit the throat of a scourged hound, 
than of any creature in human shape, though never 
so degraded and sunken in the great Dismal Swamp 
of Drink. The attitude of the man, as well as his 
tone, was miserably abject, as he sat crouching, with 
his face hidden between his tremulous hands. But 
Lord Ulswater’s face, fhough it was eloquent with 
the scorn he cared not to conceal, showed none of the 
confidence that springs from contempt. He knew 
how readily the tears rise to tlie eyes of a drunkard, 
and he knew, too, how quickly the unstable moods 
of drankards are apt to change, from maudlin pen- 
itence to brutal fury, or dull apathy, or noisy boast- 
fulness. In this instance, however, there was no 
abrupt transition, but Mr. Marsh slowly allowed his 
hands to drop upon his knees, drew himself up, and 
sat silent for a little while, evidently busy in disen- 
tangling the ravelled clue of his ideas. His eyes 
gradually became less restless, and the quivering of 
his lean fingers almost wholly ceased. The astute 
brains of the man, sorely bemuddled by intemper- 
ance, were not yet irreparably sunk in the fiery 
Lethe of the spirit-bottle, and an effort «f their 
owner’s will could still clear them upon occasion, 











thovgh with great and increasing difficulty. He 
looked and spoke well-nigh like a sober person, as he 
resumed the broken conversation. 

“ My lord,” said Mr. Marsh, “I owe an apology to 
you for my late conduct. I have had much to vex 
and trouble me latterly, and have been far from well, 
and—and fave been injudicious in the over-free use 
of stimulants. I am indebted for so much to your 
lordship’s generous patronage, that it is painful to 
me to appear before you, my benefactor, in such a 
light as I fear I have done. I beg of you, Lord 
Ulswater, to believe that my presence here this day 
is unconnected with any intentional disrespect.” 

“You mean well, Marsh, I am sure,” said Lord 
Ulswater, quietly. “You have not yet told me, 
though, what you do mean; and I cannot guess your 
exact drift.” 

“I will explain my purpose, with your lordship’s 
leave,” returned the surgeon, while a sickly smile 
flitted over his face for an instant. “I should be 
singularly ungrateful if I did not remember that it 
was by your liberality that I was enabled to give up 
my humble post as assistant to Dr. Dennis, and set 
up for myself at Shellton-on-Sea, the inhabitants of 
which, I must say, are a pack of the most narrow- 
minded provincial curs that ever—” 

“They don’t appreciate you, Marsh, eh? That is 
your meaning, 1 conclude?” interrupted Lord Uls- 
water, with a slight but expressive gesture of weari- 
ness. 

Mr. Marsh writhed deferentially, and moved his 
ugly head like a serpent dancing to the flute of the 
snake-charmer. Then, little by little, his grievances 
were revealed. He had taken an expensive house, 
in the dearest quarter of the watering-place, had 
furnished it, partly on credit, and had married, fully 
trusting that his unquestioned ability and his social 
tact would secure fur him the lion’s share of the prac- 
tice, hitherto enjoyed by his old employer, Dr. Den- 
nis, Mr. Marsh, however, had to learn by sad expe- 
rience that patients look for character as well as for 
talent in their medical man, and that sentiment 
enters largely into the relations of mankind towards 
each other. The town was up in arws from the first 
on account of the new doctor’s reputed ingratitude 
to good, easy-going old Dennis, and, once prepared 
to dislike Mr. Marsh, their antipathy was not suffered 
to die out for lack of fuel. The Upper Ten Dozen of 
Shellton speedily found out that the obnoxious doc- 
tor drank; that he was a bad paymaster; that he 
went to church, certainly, but for their beaux yeux 
alone, and because it is respectable to go to church, 
and that he was in the habit of descanting irrever- 
ently upon solemn subjects when among chvice 
spirits in the parlor of the Red Lion. There was 
more than this that was whispered to the doctor’s 

detriment—vague discreditable reports, that nobody 
could trace to any definite source, but which, like 
the Eumenides, tracked down their victim from afar, 
and which easily convinced a prejudiced audiende 
that Mr. Marsh was a dangerous person, unfit fur 
family practice. 

The surgeon married; but even that meritorious 
act was made by his evil stars to serve as a means for 
plunging his reputation still deeper in the slough of 
scandal. He married the daughter of a gentleman- 
farmer in the county, an empty-headed, rosy-cheeked 
young woman, with a strong taste for fine clothes 
and idl » & half-educated, shallow-eyed lass, 
whom it would have taken the best of husbands to 
have converted into even a tolerable wife. Mr. Marsh 
was not a good husband; extravagance and folly on 
the one side, intemperance and’ irritability on the 
other, produced their natural result in a plenteous 
crop of quarrels, in tears, oaths, shrewishness, abuse, 
hysterics, blows. It was no secret in Sheliton that 
Mr. Marsh often beat his wife. He had indeed been 
once admonished by the magistrate sitting in petty 
sessions at the Regent Hotel, and had been bound 
over in recognisances to keep the peace towards his 
Mary Ann. Rough music had been played at night 
under his windows; the street-boys jeered him as he 
went by; his few paying patients fell off; he lost 
sundry pounds annually by his parish appointment; 
his credit sank to zero, and those to whom he owed 
money sued him in the county court. His sole prac- 
tice was among the poor, to whom he administered 
drugs and advice gratis; not that he cared any more 
for the poor than® udas did, but because even unpaid 
employment was less disgraceful, in a professional 
poiut of view, than absolute inaction. 

In all this modern version of a medical Rake’s 
Progress down the black road to ruin, there was 
nothing very extraordinary; the wonder was rather 
in the patience with which Lord Ulswater listened to 
its details. He was much kinder and less proud in 
bis bearing than he had been towards the thieves’ 
attorney; and yet Mr, Marsh was a more repulsive 
personage than Mr. Moss. When the surgeon had 
tinished his tale, Lord Ulswater paused fora moment, 
and then rejoined: 

“Now, Maré, I knew from the first that this plan 
of yours would not answer any good end. Recollect 
that when I undertook to do something for you, I by 
no means approved of that Shellton project. It was 
not a hopeful scheme. The practice was limiied, 
and—” 








* Ah! but I wanted to cut out old Dennis, the 
stupid old prig, with his fossil notions and his slow 
mind; and Mrs. D., too, with her high and mighty ! 
patronage of her betters; and the daughters, who 
turned up their conceited noses at the poor shabby | 
assistant’s old coat—I owed them all a grudge, and ' 
I wanted to show them the sort of stuff I was made | 
of!” broke out Mr. Marsh, with a sudden flaming up 
of the envious malignity that lay dormaut within 


him. And he clenched his bony fist, and shook it 
stealthily at some imaginary offender. 

Lord Ulswater frowned, and his tone was cold and 
almost severe, as he made answer: “ You toll me 
nothing of this at the time, and, had you done so, I 
should have proved less compliant. But I thought, 
and 1 see that I thought rightly, that you would do 
far better abroad.” 

Mr. Marsh had lost sight of his penitence by this 
time, and he was rapidly getting rid of his humility. 

** Abroad, my lord? Yes, yes, I should think so, 
and the further the better, eh? America was the 
country for a pushing medical practitioner, in your 
lordship’s opinion, I remember. South America bet- 
ter still than North; he, he! Mexico, California, 
Pike’s Peak, Gippsland, best of all, I should say. 
Some nice snug place on the other side of the world, 
with plenty of snakes, sickness, and cut-throat com- 
pany, plenty of liquor going, too, and no intellectual 
associates—just the place for a man of education tu 
drink himself into the next world. Aha, my lord! 
I’m obliged, all the same.” And the wretch actually 
snapped his fingers, and grinned wolfishly. 

Lord Ulswater’s face became very white, but not 
with fear, ‘ Idiot!” he said, with a quick, involun- 
tary glance at the window nearest him—* idiot, to 
insult me, and to do so here! And be made a slight 
movement as he spoke—such a movement as the lion 
makes befyre he bounds upon the narrowing ring of 
Spears that hem him in closer and closer at every 
step of the hunters. . 

Mr. Marsh also glanced at the window, like a pic- 
ture framed in the thick wall of the tower. It was 
open; the soft sea breeze stole gently in, and with 
the breeze the low wash of the gurgling sea among 
the boulders at the cliff foot. Without. nothing 
could be seen but a lazy white cloud floating in the 
blue, save when a gull’s wing flapped swirttly past 
the casement. The window overlooked the sheer 
descent of the precipice—that was a mere pictur- 
esque accident in the construction of St. Pagans, but 
—but Mr. Marsh read something in Lord Uiswater’s 
face that made his own pseudo-courage wane as fast 
as that of Bob Acres himself. 

“T beg pardon. On my soul, my lord I crave you 
to excuse me,”’ he faltered out. 

Lord Ulswater kept his eyes firmly upon the 
cowering creature, as a beast-tamer watches some 
brute at once treacherous and cowarily. ‘ We have 
been together now for some time,” he said, gravely, 
“and Lady Harriet will wonder at the length of an 
interview that seems without motive. You should 
not have come here; but as yon have done so, be 
good enough to state your business in as few words 
as you can.” 

“It’s all up with me at Shellton; I don’t make as 
much as would bay the corks of my physic bottles. 
There’ll be an execution in my house next week,” 
said Mr. Marsh. ‘1 want to get away.” 

“You want to get away? Where do you mean to 
go?” demanded Lord Ulswater. 

“To London. You stare, my lord, but why not? 
You know as well as I know that I’m not a bad doc- 
tor. IT could take out my diploma of M. D. to-mor- 
row from the German university where I studied. I 
could feel pu'ses, and look solemn, and whisk from 
door to door in my brougham, and tell the newest 
scandal to dowagers, just as well as many a fashion- 
able physician I could name. I’d pitch the brandy 
bottle out of the window—indced, indeed I would, 
and live like a féspectable man, and—” 

“ And die a court physician, and a baronet to boot, 
I suppose,” said Lord Ulswater, very quietly; “ but 
broughams, and Belgravian houses, and men-serv- 
ants, and the rest of it, cost money. A good West-end 
practice costs a great deal of money, I have heard. 
How shall you manage to get all thesg things?” 

“For that, Llook to you, my lord,” said Mr. Marsh, 
with a sort of dogged resolution, and repeating each 
word in the manner of one who is going through a 
lesson learned by rote. ‘I have no hope in anything 
but the géherosity of the kind patron who has given 
me one start in life already. He was Mr. Carnac 
then, not niy lord, and the six hundred and odd 
pounds I had from him were more to him in propor- 
tion than six thousand would be now. Not that I 
want so much as a gift; it’s only a loan, my lord. I'll 
sign any bond you please, and pay back the money, 
interest and principal, out of my fees. I should do 
well in London, really I should. I’ve always han- 
kered after London. You’ve only seen me under a 
cloud, my lord, and you don’t know what I should be 
with a fair field to show my talentsin. I should—” 

“You must not run on in this way, Marsh,” said 
Lord Ulswater, rising from his seat. ‘I am sorry to 
dash your Alnaschar-like hopes to the ground, but 
it is best to encourage no idle dreams. It does not 
suit my views that you should become Sir Stephen 
Marsh, M. D. of Mayfair; and most certainly I shall 
not lend you six thousand pounds.” 

It is possible that Mr. Marsh had anticipated this 
refusal, fur he evinced none of the ordinary signs of 
disappointment. He sat quite still, with his gloved 
hands thrust deep down in his pockets, screwing up 
his thin-lipped mouth, and eyeing the pattern of the 
carpet as though he desired to count the threacis. 

“ When a man’s driven, and goaded, and harassed, 
there’s no saying what he’H du,” observed Mr. Marsh, 
not menacingly, but rather like one who enunciates 
a dreary truth—“ no saying what he'll do. As well 
quarry stone on Dartmoor, or pick oakum at Ber- 
muda, as lead this dog’s lite of skulking and dis- 
honur. And when a man’s desperate, he is not al- 
ways very particular, my lord, about who gets 
dragged down to ruin along with him. That’s all I 
have to say.” 





“TY am glad of that, Marah--glad, I mean, that you 
have tinished your statement,” said Lord Uiswater, 
as he rang the bell. ‘1 shal! say nothing in answer 
to it at present. The London project is out of the 
question. If you, on thinking the matter over, de- 
cide to emigrate, I may be induced, perhaps, to give 
you one more chance in a new part of the world. 
When you see the affair in a proper light, you may 
address me by letter—till then, good-morning, Mr. 
Marsh.” For the butler hail now appeare!; and 
under his custody, so to speak, Mr. Marsh was led 
away, and safely bestowed in his fly. Me heard the 
gates of St. Pagans close behind bim with a dull and 
heavy clang. He drove back across the sthooth green 
downs, baffled, beaten, and submissive, yet resentful, 
like a fierce beast that has found its master, yet 
snarls even as it crouches, and on the first advan- 
tage, is ready to turn upon that master, and'rend 
him limb from limb. 


CHAPTER X. 


SHELLTON MANOR, 


THE Right Honorable Robert Drummond Elict 
Hastings, a member of the House of Commons, and 4 
of the ministry of the day, was not the man to have 
his house empty. In London, things wére different. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings had a good house in Eaton 
Square, to which they would not have asked any 
stranger, be he never so strange to town, and of bleod 
so near akin; but in the country, it was the visitor 
whose presence conferred a favor, and guests were 
welcome, Shellton Manor was by no means one 
of those grand houses where a week’s stay is a 
seven-days’ elysium. My lord duke can do what 
Mr. Eliot, with all his parliamentary, official and 
social repute, could not do. When you visit his 
grace, you may take your share in the bird-murder 
of three or four tremendous battues, at which you 
grow to feel a very butcher among the pheasants, 
and slay and slay till your shoulder aches with the 
kicking of the guns that the obsequious keepers load 
fogyou. Then the coursing, the amateur theatricals, 
the ball, the volunteer fete, the archery, billiards, 
picnic, rub you of your hours right pleasantly; and 
there is the noble library, to steal any spare time 
that the gryeties of the day may have spared; but 
at Shellton Manor it was not so. 

Shellton, old as the house itself may have been, 
was a new place, a male place, one of those mansions 
around which the fir trees were all young slips, the 
gravel too new, the hedges too trim, the meadows 
too carefully looked to. The demesne was not old 
enough to have attained to those delightful old faults 
of slovenly copses, patches of rough wood, sheltering 
rabbits, and bits of rushy ground, fit to harbor 
snipes, that give half their charm to the home-farm 
of an ordinary squire. Then the gardens, had Sir 
Joseph himself been their manager, could not have 
been expected to be as rich in leaf and flower, in 
blossom and fruit, as the more comfvrtable inland 
gardens vut of reach of the salt breeze of the sea- 
coast. Mr. Hastings, though he was liberal, and 
even lavish, with respect to what he called his pre- 
serves, could not offer to young men any shooting 
that of itself would be an inducement to sojourn at 
Shellton. An average country gentleman, dwelling 
within a fifty miles’ radius of the great Babel, is apt 
to compute that every pheasant costs him, in barley, 
watchers, keepers, and abatement of rent, a guinea. 
But it was pretty we!l known that the birds of the 
Right Honorable Robert cost him a great deal more 
than a guinea for every long-tailed flutterer that was 
laid bleeding on the grass; and accordingly, consid- 
erate guests were chary of slaughtering too many of 
the Shellton pheasants, as they would have been re- 
luctant to drink too deeply of some costly cabinet 
wine, ruinous to the owner, 

But still, though there was lacking the quasi-feudal 
state and splendor of some ducal castles, and some 
baronial mansions, though in large-handed hospital- 
ity it was surpassed by the plain red-brick hall of 
many an untitled country gentleman, still Shellton 
Manor was rarely without guests; and it was held 
an honor to be asked there. The perfume of office, 
the mystic odor of power, privilege, patronage, hung 
about the place. Young men, quite eligible on the 
score of birth, dress and culture, to be fellows of All 
Souls College, were eager fur an invitation to that 
gray stone house, where bachelor inmates slept in 
attics and turret chambers, where the cook was a 
dull @pyist, the stables meagrely supplied, and the 
host at once cross and pompous. There were pleas- 
anter mansions strown broadcast over Britain; but 
there were only some half-dozen houses which, like 
Shellton Manor, were haunted by the brownie of 
place and bower. 

It may be added that there were not many English 
homes in which it was possible to have the privilege 
—for a privilege it was—of being domiciled under the 
same roof with so beautifal a girl as Flora Hastings. 4 
Those who spent, it may be, but a poor three days at 
Shellton, were yet able to regard themselves, and to 
be regarded by others, as enviable mortals and per- 
sons of distinction, on the strength of this brief 
proximity to the Right Honorable Robert’s lovely 
daughter. A young dandy of the third or fourth 
degree of magnitude often swelled into a star of the 
first order, temporarily, from being able to talk with 
studiously"careless familiarity of “Miss Hastinge— 
pretty Flora Hastings—most beautiful creature in 
England—know her people quite well—staying there, 
at Shellton, last August!” For London had agreed 
that Flora Hastings was chief belle of her second 
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The girl was really of a rare beauty, on 
| sweet, graceful maidens who form the « 
«| parts of the dream of fair women, It was: 
imagine the existence of such as Flora Hast 
from the accessories of her life, away f 
rooms, rich furniture, elegant trifles, an. 
ease and chastened luxary, There are 
beauty which, like hardy garden flowers, : 
at the door of a cottage as well as in th 
precincts of abundance. There are yet o 
of beauty that seem to flourish the mure 
beneath the low roof of the gipsey tent, or . 
camp fire of the savage, as the harebell : 
fair, and the wild strawberry never #0 coy]) 


Miss Hastings was more likp a hothouse 0 
might, perbaps, have its native home in - 
kisseg island of the tropics, bat that nee. 
our rougher regions, to keep ite dainty ;) 
glossy stem from nipping frost and rade ga! 
It was some praixe, and Just praise, when |. 
were learned in such matters said, that of ( 
three reigning belles of the hot, hard, gr 
son, Flora Hastings was the only one th. 
spoiled by the honors that polite London b 
to thrust upon her, She had come dowa t. 





to carry out some homely mission of com: 
every-day duty. To go down to Shellton, . 
don was at the high-water of fashion and 
nurse an old gentleman suffering from g: 
trial that might have tested the quality 0: 
patient Griselda of the nineteenth century . 
Miss Hastings, however, was far from lw | 
to a Griselda’s equanimity under annoy. 
was merely a good girl, with a king tor 
and amusement, which good yirls sometin 
and with a sincere ailection tur the old fa 
unlucky illness had put an end to her toy 
To leave London, no doubt was disagre. . 
she did leave it, with a generous wilil 
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was worth the p vi 
such passive victims as the great provei.. 
type of obedient females, 

‘There were those who reanarked that ti: 
which Miss Hastings made waa, aller + 
trifling one, since she was notoriwusly en, 
married to William Morgan, Esquire, vi 
ham and Stonebam Halis, ds well us of ve. 
seats in England and Wales, the jaw brea: .. 
of which latter mansions need nut be « 


@ great catch—so the gossips In turbu: 
sowewhat enviously, with the entire con: | 
the bewigged old geutiemen who fill the bu 
of the clubs. lt was matoh that the d 
any of those dukes and earls, to count 
with whom had been the Biknt Honorab' 
earliest and most solid claim to office, .. 
been glad to make, in a worldly point - 
| course—strictly in a worldly point uf view. 
1° That Flora Hastings was especially lu: . 
urally, undeservedly, prepostervusly luc) 
ing secured this golden prize in the lotier: 
nial, many envious tongues declared. Bu 
envied less for her supposed good-fortan. 
haps any of her contemporaries would » 
and she was hated uot ut all. Mis, Has 
‘who incurred the familiar reproach of be 
nary, designing, and so on; and she, lik 
hearted woman of the world, distressed bh. 
little about the murmurs of those dear 1 
fuund it hard to forgive her such @ great + 

Of Mrs. Hastings, there is nut much to | 
the world, worldly, she was yet a wom: | 
pected tor her t in every relation « 
uid her duty as a wile, asa mother, anda . 
of society, working stoutly and faithfully 
to the faith that was in her, to promot: 
and political prosperity of ber husband an 
dren, To the Kight Honorable Robert, . 
invaluable partner in life, patiently and 
laboring to keep the wives of the more 
statesmen of his party in good hamuor. 
honors of bis house graciously, and offen: 
who might by possibility be useful w t 
ment. Her son tound in her the kinder 
dants; and it was due to her diploma 
debts of that young gentleman, now + 
legation at some miuor German court 
three times paid by his growling tather 
displayed great tact and ability is the M: 
—neither scuring away the fish by too nm 
ness, nor pressing upon Flora auy gratuit: 
and she was now serencly sure of havi: 
for her danghter’s life-long happiness by |: 
ment she bad 60 dexterously contrived, 

So the Hastings tamily were at home 
pi que roof of Bhellton, and they bw! 
the concurrence of the London season 
guests of both nexes, highly credituble tr 
born and well i, but belonging | 
tion of society that rather cabs should: 
rose than lays just claim to be the rose ite 
hardly possible, indeed, that any one wh: 
share in the political life that ts, after a 
and stimulant of our old-world system, a 


not the gout, should desert the great pa 
arena, where swords aud shiekls were st 
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with a good grace, and that good feeling © .. 
good grace is merely the varnish or cow. 
the very glow and triumph of her success. 
ifsome conqueror of the grand man-slay 
heathen Rome had been stopped in hi- 
checked on his way through shouting » | 
wards the capitol, and bidden to leave the | 
the high chariot, the pomp and the pride o: 
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glad of that, Marsh—glad, I mean. that y you 
ished your statement,” said Lord Ulswater, 
ng the bell. “I shall say nothing in answer 
vresent. The London project is out of the 
If you, on thinking the matter over, de- 
emigrate, I may be induced, perhaps, to give 
more chance in a new part of the world. 
vow see the affair in a proper light, you may 
me by letter—till then, good-morning, Mr. 
For the butler had now appearel; and 
is custedy, so to speak, Mr. Marsh was led 
l safely bestowed in his fly. He heard the 
St. Pagans close behind bim with a dull and 
ing. He drove back across the sthooth green 
aftted, beaten, and submissive, yet resentful, 
erce beast that has found its master, yet 
‘ven as it crouches, and on the first advan- 
ready to turn upon that master, and*rend 


CHAPTER X. 


SHELLTON MANOR. 


tight Honorable Robert Drummond Eliot 
,® member of the House of Commons, and 
nistry of the day, was not the man to have 
«empty. In London, things were different. 
\irs. Hastings had a good house in Eaton 
‘o which they would not have asked any 
. be he never so strange to town, and of blcod 
akin; but in the country, it was the visitor 
‘esence conferred a favor, and guests were 
Shellton Manor was by no means one 
grand houses where a week’s stay is a 


, with all his parliamentary, official and 
ute, could not do. When you visit his 
\. may take your share in the bird-murder 
or four tremendous battues, at which you 
vel very butcher among the pheasants, 
and slay till your shoulder aches with the 
‘ the guns that the obsequious keepers load 
Then the coursing, the amateur theatricals, 
the volunteer fete, the archery, billiards, 
‘b you of your hours right pleasantly; and 
ae noble library, to steal any spare time 
zayeties of the day may have spared; but 
n Manor it was not so. 


¢ place, a male place, one of those mansions 
hich the fir trees were all young slips, the 
» new, the hedges too trim, the meadovs 
lly looked to. The demesne was not old 
» have attained to those delightful old faults 
.v Copses, patches of rough wood, sheltering 
ind bits of rushy ground, fit to harbor 
at give half their charm to the home-farm 
‘linary squire. Then the gardens, had Sir 


-eted to be as rich in leaf and flower, in 
ud fruit, as the more comfortable inland 
atof reach of the salt breeze of the sea- 
\. Hastings, though he was liberal, and 
h, with respect to what he called bis pre- 
ild not offer to young men any shooting 
elf would be an inducement to sojourn at 
An average country gentleman, dwelling 
‘ity miles’ radius of the great Babel, is apt 
o that every pheasant costs him, in barley, 
keepers, and abatement of rent, a guinea. 


uea for every long-tailed flutterer that was 
ng on the grass; and accordingly, consid- 
ts were chary of slaughtering too many of 
on pheasants, as they would have been re- 
drink too deeply of some costly cabinet 
.ous to the owner, 
:, though there was lacking the quasi-feuda] 
splendor of some ducal castles, and some 


surpassed by the plain red-brick hall of 
untitled country gentleman, still Shellton 
s rarely without guests; and it was held 
» be asked there. The perfume of office, 
: odor of power, privilege, patronage, hung 
lace. Young men, quite eligible on the 
icth, dress and culture, to be fellows of All 
»ge, were eager fur an invitation to that 
house, where bachelor inmates slept in 
{ turret chambers, where the cook was a 


’e cross and pompous. There were pleas- 
sions strown broadcast over Britain; but 
» Only some half-dozen houses which, like 
ianor, were haunted by the brownie of 
ower. 
e added that there were not many English 
which it was possible to have the privilege 
ilege it was—of being domiciled under the 
with so beautifal a girl as Flora Hastings. 
spent, it may be, but a poor three days at 
were yet able to regard themselves, and to 
i by others, as enviable mortals and per- 


to the Right Honorable Robert’s lovely 
A young dandy of the third or fourth 
uagnitude often swelled into a star of the 
temporarily, from being able to talk with 
careless familiarity of “Miss Hastings— 
ra Hastings—most beautiful creature in 
know her people quite well—staying there, 
. last August!” For London had agreed 
Hastings was chief belle of her second 
son, 
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The girl was really of a rare beauty, one of those 
sweet, graceful maidens who form the component 
parts of the dream of fair women. It was diflicult to 
imagine the existence of such as Flora Hastings apart 
from the accessories of her life, away from pretty 
rooms, rich furniture, elegant trifies, and a life of 
ease and chastened luxury. There are styles of 
beauty which, like hardy garden flowers, can thrive 
at the door of a cottage as well as in the sheltered 
precincts of abundance. There are yet other styles 
of beauty that seem to flourish the more vigorously 
beneath the low roof of the gipsey tent, or beside the 
camp fire of the savage, as the harebell is never so 
fair, and the wild strawberry never so coyly tempting, 
as far away among the wood and the moorland. But 
Miss Hastings was more likg a hothouse flower, that 
might, perhaps, have its native home in some sun- 
kisseg island of the tropics, but that needed care in 
our rougher regions, to keep its dainty petals and 
glossy stem from nipping frost and rude gale. 

It was some praise, and just praise, when those who 
were learned in such matters said, that of the two or 
three reigning belles of the hot, hard, grinding sea- 
son, Flora Hastings was the only one that was not 
spoiled by the honors that polite London hud chosen 
to thrust upon her. She had come dowa Ww Shellton 
with a good grace, and that good feeling of which a 
good grace is merely the varnish or counterfeit, in 
the very glow and triumph of her success. It was as 
ifsome conqueror of the grand man-slaying days of 
heathen Rome had been stopped in his pageant, 
checked on his way through shouting myriads to- 
wards the capitol, and bidden to leave the laurels and 
the high chariot, the pomp and the pride ot the hour, 
to carry out some homely mission of common-place, 
every-day duty. To go down to Shellton, while Lon- 
don was at the high-water of fashion and display, to 
nurse an old gentleman suffering from gout, was a 
trial that might have tested the quality of the most 
patient Griselda of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Hastings, however, was far from laying claim 
to a Griselda’s eguanimity under annoyance. She 
was merely a good girl, with a liking for admiration 
and amusement, which good girls sometimes possess ; 
and with a sincere aitection fur the old father whose 
unlucky illness had put an end to her town glories, 
To leave London, no doubt was disagreeable; bat 
she did leave it, with a generous willingness that 
was worth the mechanical compliance of « score of 
such passive victims as the great proverbial proto- 
type of obedient females, 


which Miss Hastings made was, afler all, a very 
triiling one, since she was notoriously engaged to be 
married to William Morgan, Esquire, ot Cramling- 
ham and Stoneham Halis, ds well as of various other 
seats in England and Wales, the jav breaking names 
or which latter mansions need not be enumerated 
for a second time in this history. A great match and 
a great catch—so the gossips in turbans’ avowed, 
somewhat enviously, with the entire concurrence of 
the bewigged old geutiemen who fill the bay-windows 
of the clubs. lt wasa match that the daughter of 
any of those dukes and earls, to count cousinship 
with whom had been the Bight Honorable Robert's 
earliest and most solid claim to office, might have 


course—strictly in a worldly point of view. 

That Flora Hastings wus especially lucky, unnat- 
urally, undeservedly, preposterously lucky, in hav- 
ing secured this golden prize in the lottery matrimo- 
nial, many envious tongues declared. But she was 
envied less fur her supposed good-fortune than per- 
haps any of her contemporaries would have been, 
and she was hated not ut all. Mrs. Hastings it was 
‘who incurred the familiar reproach of being merce- 
nary, designing, and so on; and she, like a tough- 
hearted woman of the world, distressed herself very 
little about the murmurs of those dear friends who 
found it hard to furgive her such @ great success. 

Of Mrs. Hastings, there is nut much to be said. Of 
the world, worldly, she was yet a woman to be re- 
spected fur her conduct in every relation of life. She 
did her duty as a wife, as a mother, and as a member 
of society, working stoutly and faithfully, according 
to the faith that was in her, to promote the social 
and political prosperity of her husband and her chil- 
dren. To the Right Honorabie Robert, she was an 
invaluable partner in life, patiently and steadtastly 
laboring to keep the wives of the more intiuential 
statesmen of his party in good humor, dving the 
honors of his house graciously, and offending no one 
who might by possibility be useful to the govern- 
ment. Her son tound in her the kindest of couti- 
dants; and it was due to her diplomacy that the 
debts of that young gentleman, now secretary of 
legation at some minor German court, had been 
three times paid by his growling father. She had 
displayed great tact and ability .# the Morgan affair 
—neither scaring away the fish by too much eager- 
ness, nor pressing upon Flora any gratuitous advice; 
and she was now serenely sure of having provided 
for her danghter’s life-long happiness by the engage- 
ment she had so dexterously contrived, 

So the Hastings tamily were at home under their 
picturesque roof of Shellton, and they had, in spite of 
the concarrence of the Londen season, plenty of 
guests of both sexes, highly creditable triends, well- 
bora and well- nered, but belonging to that sec- 
tion of society that rather rubs shoulders with the 
rose than lays just claim to be the roseitself. It was 
hardly possible, indeed, that any one who had a real 
share in the political lite that is, after all, the tonic 
and stimulant of our old-worid system, and who had 
not the gout, should desert the great parliamentary 
arena, where swords aud shields were still rattling, 











.to the goal. 


‘There were those who remarked that the sacrifice > 


been glad to make, in a worldly point of view, of. 


and where the war-cries of party leaders resounded 
yet over the struggling throng of intellectual gladi- 
atdrs. Nor could great iadies, whose receptions were 
trumpeted forth by the fashionable press months be- 
forehand, desert their stifling drawing-rooms and 
opera boxes to rusticate at Shellton. But there were 
two or three married couples, cadets of noble houses, 
who were scarcely sorry to curtail the campaign in 
Curzon street, or elsewhere, after spending half a 
year’s income in three months, as a holocaust on 
Fashion's altar; and there were agreeable young 
lady cousins from distant parts of England; and 
younger sons, with the true Pall Mall flavor about 
their yellow whiskers or trim moustaches, from the 
clubs and the Household Brigade. 

Among these gentlemen, but hardly of them, was 
the son-in-law-elect, William Morgan, who resided, 
as a son-in-law-elect should do, according to antique 
custom, not at the manor-house, but at thé Regent 
Hotel, in the pleasant bathing-place called. Shellton- 

n-Sea. This young man’s position was not very 
easily defined. He was at once above and below 
those with whom he daily assuciated. In right of 
his wealth, he was a person of very considerable im- 
portance. The ball lay at his foot, so to speak, 
awaiting till it should be his good pleasure to kick it 
In the greatness of his means, he had a 
golden key, that in a bold and dexterous hand would 
unlock the enchanted portals of fame’s temple. He 
was so rich, that if be would but condesvend to be 
clever, industrious, and decorous as to his way of 
living and opinion, men were willing that he should 
rule over them; taking in his early manhood such a 
share in the governing of the nation, as far abler 
men, after years of pain and toil, can only attain 
when their temples are getting bare, and their locks 
grizzled. Power, renown, rank, and the sweets of 
office, might be William Morgan’s, on very easy 
terms indeed, supposing him to deserve them, so 
marvellously had his way in lite been smoothed by the 
vast wealth that his sturdy parent had bequeathed to 
him. 

But there was a reverse to the medal. The very 
dandies and loungers who envied this fortunate 
young man his dazzling prosperity, and spoke with 
an enforced respect of his wealth, despised the man 
himself. Nor was this wholly on account of the low- 
ness of his origin. They would not have looked with 
the same eyes upon old Morgan himself, the hero of 
the pickaxe and the fustian vest, who had fought his 
way to opulence. That ex-miner, ex-navigator, ex- 
subcontractor, and late millivnaire, had been a very 
rugged diamond indeed, but hard and keen, as a 
diamond should be. His manners haa been coarse, 
his bearing boistrous, and his language Bootian in 
its uncouth rusticity; but he was emphatically a 
man, and his manliness saved him from contempt. 
You may dislike, but you caunot despise, the most 
savage soldier who bears the reeking stains of war 
upon him, and who comes before you, gashed and gory, 
with the blood of his enemies mingled with his own. 
So William Morgan’s father would, by the curled 
darlings of England, have been set down as a splendid 
old ruftian; a person to be avoided as much as might 
be, but highly respectable after his fashion, as a 
grisly -bear is respectable after his. 

But the old man was dead, sleeping, in the body, 
under half-a-dozen tons of Carrara marble, in Cram- 
lingham parish church, and it was William his son 
who reigned in his stead. By what strange law of 
nature is it that as the son of a great statesman, or 
poet, or warrior, is commonly a fool, or at best a 
washed-out copy of his progenitor, the heir of a self- 
made man is almost always deticient in the pith and 
vigor that marked his hard-working sire! At any 
rate, William Morgan’s was a case in point. He had 
several good qualities—was painstaking, well-mean- 
ing and truthful, as well as wonderfully modest for 
so Fich a youth, who had heard, from his boyhood up, 
in as strong and boastful words as old Mr. Morgan 
could employ, that “‘money made the man.” To 
say that the present p of Stoneham, Cram- 
lingbam, and the other manors, to say nothing of 
scrip, stock, shares and mines in nearly every quar- 
ter of the world, bore his golden burden graceiully, 
would be untrue, but at least he was not liable to be 
taxed with vulgar arrogance. 

He was painfully gentlemanly, one of those men 
who look upon gentlemanhood as an art to be ac- 
quired by long and severe study, and who sutter tor- 
tures of shame if they imagine themselves to have 
transgressed « canon of etiquette. His fellow-Etoni- 
ans had, with the quick instinct that belongs to boys, 
found out this foible of William Morgan’s, and bad 
bantered him and jeered him in the merciless man- 
ner peculiar to school-boys and school-girls. At Ox- 
ford, the future lord of lands had worn a velvet cap, 
and his full purse had in a measure begun to be a 
barrier between the rude outer world and his own 
shrinking, serious, sensitive nature. The under- 
graduates of his time had not the heart to be very 
hard upon so open-handed, inoffensive, kindly a 
young fellow, and if they laughed at him, laughed 
when his back was turned. He had tried to take an 
interest in the pursuits that usually interest men of 
his age, and of the class in which he was tolerated 
rather than welcomed. His yacht, his racing-stable, 
his hunters, his Highland moor, were a weariness to 
their owner, yet he kept them up in a liberal style. 
He was vow about to enter upon political life—and 
matrimony. Such was the Right Honorable Robert’s 
son-in-law expectant, who, now walked, with slow 
steps, between the steep banks that skirted the road 
from the watering-place to Shellton Manor, on a fine 








July morning. 
(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 





St.John’s Lodge - - - - = = Ist Monday. 
Mt. Lebanon - = = © = © 2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts - - - - - - 8d Monday. 
Germania - = = + + + 4th Monday, 

evere - = © = + © = = Ist Tuesday. 
Aberdour - - - - - + - 2nd Tuesday. 
Joseph Warren - - * {1 16 4th Tuesday. 
vecurraren + @ «6 ‘© 4s & & SED ars 
St. Andrew's - - - = + = 2nd Tbursday. 
Winslow Lewis e fe) * 2nd Friday. 


St. Andrew's C hapter it ee 
St. Paul's Chapte - 

Council Royal ond Select Masters - 
Boston Encampment - - + 3d Wednesday. 
De Molay Fucampment- -— = - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard Encampment - - Ist Friday. 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed. in Dec. , March, June and Sept. 
Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet in Freemason's Halil, 10 Summer 
Street. 


Ist Wednescay. 
- 3d Tuesday. 
Last Thursday. 


’ OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - = 8d he ies 
Baalbec, East Boston - - Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston ae. eee "4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul’ 8) South Boston - if 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea _- d 
Washington, Roxbury - Thursday on or before F. 
King Solomon’: 8s, Charlestown - - 2nd Tue Pa 
Henry Price, harlestown  - -  - 4th vigenoesey: 
Amicable. Rebesalel oy aed - - + + Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, East Cambridge - - - 3d Seater. 
Hiram, West Cambridge 7 hursday on or before F. M. 
Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on or before F. M. 
John Abbot, Somerville - - - - _Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, . wht di eg a Pe Ist Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melr« - 2nd™M vey. 
Mount Hermon, Meatora “Thursday on or before F. 
Bethesda, Bright« Ist T rtt ng 
Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or after F. 
Monitor, W altham sos Monday on or before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - - Ist Wednesday. 
St. John's Cha apter, East Boston - - 4th Monday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston - 2nd Monday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday after F. M. 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - Ist Wednesday, 





TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


A correspondent—“E. H. A.”—is informed that 
there are no Masonic degrees in this State, wherein 
women are admitted to participate in the rites. The 
establishment of “side degrees,” with this object in 
view, has been attempted, but the idea was aban- 
doned under the disapproval of the Grand Lodge. 
In New York and the West, we understand they ex- 
ist to some extent, but they can never be made gen- 
eral or practical. A brother tells us that he was 
some years since addressed in the depot at Chicago 
as a Mason by a lady, who gave asign that he did 
not understand, but which, in conjunction with a 
Masonic pin that she wore, he rightly construed, and 
wha placed herself under about two hundred miles 
of his protection, which d a fri p of 
the most delightful character. She was a Mason’s 
wife. 
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A TEMPLAR’s LEVEE.—Boston Encampment of 
Knights Templar intend to give a levee at Freema- 
son’s Hall, on the evening of the 220 of March. It is 
expected to be a splendid affair. 





DECLINED TO ADVANCE.—St. Paul’s Royal Arch 
Chapter, of this city, has recently refused to alvance 
its quarterages from $1 to $3. A strong effort was 
made to cafry the measure, but it failed. 


A MAsonic BANNER.—Starr King Lodge, of Sa- 
lem, has been presented with an elegant banner by 
some ladies of that city. It is composed of heavy 
blue and white silk. On one side is a splendid por- 
trait, life size. of the late Starr King, one of the best 
likenesses we have ever seen. Over it is the name of 
the Lodge, in red letters, on rays of gold. On the 
reverse the ground is blue silk, with the seal of the 
Lodge, which represents the sun rising from the wa- 
ter, over which are the words, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 
Underneath is the date 5864. Im the border, at the 
seal, the words “ Starr King Lodge, Salem Mass.” 

MAsonry IN MANCHESTER, N. H.—The brethren 
of Manchester, N. H., have recently refitted their 
rooms in Masonic Temple, and one evening last week 
threw them open to the members of the Order and 
their families. 








GRAND CHAPTER OF NEW YORK. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons of the State of New York, in the 
city of Albany, on Thursday, February 7th, 1867, the 
following companions were elected as Grand Officers 
for the current Masonic year, viz: 

M. E. Seymour H. Stone, of Syracuse, Grand High 
Priest; V. E. John W. Simons, of New York, Deputy 
G. H. P.; V. E. Rees G. Williams, of Utica, Grand 
King; V. E. Joseph B. Chaffee, of Alton, Grand 
Scribe; V. E. William Seymour, of Albany, Grand 
Treasurer; V. E. Christopher G. Fox, of Buffalo, 
Grand Secretary; V. E. Charles H. Platt, of Bing- 
hampton, Grand Chaplain, Companion John O, 
Cole, who has been Grand Secretary for over forty 
years, declined a re-election, much to the regret of 
those who have been associated with him. 
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SAN FRANcISCO CHARITY.—We learn that the 
Masonic Board of Relief in San Francisco expended 





twenty thousand dollars during the past year for be- 


| nevolent purposes, and itis stated that every dollar 
| of the money was well 


! cousider the greatest of virtues. 


applied. The Masons of Cali- 


fornia are a noble body of men, and charity they 


eer 





A MAsonic BANQUET.— A banquet was given last 
week by the Charleston Masons to their brother Ma- 
sons from Washington and Baltimore, who were vis- 
iting that city on business connected with the Order. 








(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
MASONIC MUSINGS. 
“MASON MARKS." 


They are traced in lines on the Parthenon, 
Inscribed by the subtle Greek, 

And Roman legions have ca: ved them or 
Walls, roads, and arches antique; 

Long ere the Goth, with a vandal hand, 
Gave scope to his envy dark, 

The saviour craft in many a land 
Had graven its Mason Mark. - 


The obelisks old, and the pyramids, 
Around which mystery clings, 

The hieroglyphs on the coffin-lids 
Of weird Egyptian kings; 

Carthage, Syria, Pompeii, 
Buried, and strewn, and stark, 

Have marble records that will not die— 
Their primitive Mason Mark. 


Upon column, and frieze, and capital, 
In the eye of the chaste volute, 

On Scotia's curve, or on astragal, 
Or in triglyph's channel acute, 

Cut somewhere on the entablature, 
And oft like a sudden spark, 

Flashing a light on a date obscure, 
Shines many a Mason Mark. 


These craftsmen old had a genial whim, 
That nothing could e’er destroy ; 

With a love of their art that nought could dim, 
They toiled with a chronic joy. 

Nothing was too complex to essay 
In aught they dared to embark; 

They triumphed on many an Appian Way, 
Where they ‘ve left their Mason Mark. 


Crossing the Alps, like Hannibal, 
Or skirting the Pyrenees, 

On peak and plain, in crypt and cell, 
On foot, or on bandaged knees; 

From Tiber to Danube, from Rbine to Seine, 
They needed no “letters of marque ;"’ 

Their art was their passport in France and Spain, 
And in Britain their Mason Mark. 


The monolith gray and Druid'’s chair, 
The pillar towers of the Gael, 

In Ogham occult their age they bear, 
That time can only reveal. 

Live on, old monuments of the past, 
Our beacons through ages dark, 

In primal majesty still you ‘ll last, 
Endeared by éach Mason Mark. 





STEPHEN GIRARD. 

At a period when a hospital was greatly in want, of 
funds, Mr. Coates indertook to solicit a donation 
from Stephen Girard. He was proceeding towards 
his counting-house for this purpose, when he met 
Mr. Girard in the street, and intimated to him the 
request of the gers of the hospital. Mr. Girard, 
after a patient hearing, desired Mr. Coates to call on 
him the subsequent morning, and “ if he (Mr. Coates) 
found him on aright footing, he would then do some- 
thing for them.” 

The fullowing morning Mr. Coates waited on Mr. 
Girard, and found him at breakfast. Mr. Girard in- 
vited him to partake of some, to which Mr. Coates 
immediately assented; the repast being ended, Mr. 
Coates observed that “now they would proceed to 
business.”"— Well, what have you come for, Sam- 
uel?” inquired Mr. Girard. ‘Anything thee pleases, 
Stephen,” replied Mr. Coates. 

Mr. Girard signed and presented a check for $2000 
to Mr. Coates, which the latter put in his pocket 
without casting a look at its amount. 

‘* What, you no look at the check I gave you?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Girard. “No; beggars must not be 
choosers, Stephen,” replied Mr. Coates. ‘“ Hand me 
back the check I gave you,” demanded Mr. Girard. 
“No, no, Stephen; ‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’”’ responded M -, Coates. 

* By George!” exclaimed Girard, ‘‘ you havecaught 
me on the right footing.” 

He then drew a check for $5000, and presented it 
to Mr. Coates, observing at the same time, “ Will you 
now look at it?” 

“ Well, to please thee, Stephen, I will,” replied Mr. 
Coates. ‘ Now give me back the first check,” de- 
manded Mr. Girard, which was instantly complied 
with by Mr. Coates. 

Few understood him, however, s0 well as Samuel 
Coates, and few profited so well by his bounty. 








MAN’S REPUTATION. 


If a man were only to deal in the world for a day, 
and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion 
or good word, it were then no great matter (speaking 
as to the concernments of this world) if a man spent 
his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw; but if he be to continue in the world, and 
would have the advantage of conversation while he 
is in it, let him make use of truth and sincerity inall | 
his words and actions; for nothing but this will last 





and hold out to the end. 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) Her voice had caught something of the mournful * Who calls?” inquired Patty, quakingly. ordered the Treasury to lie open also. In short, this The World in hat iniature céitbn’ 
‘ EVENING SHADOWS sound of the pines, only it was somewhat more pun- “A discontented wife,” replied her strange visitor. | Government never more exerted itself than on this , d ‘His Ex 
rs . gent and irritating. And her answer was caught up and echoed by every | occasion.’ 1. ail ep 
(Lines written in the old Castle Garden of Homburg.) “TI wish I cou/d. What fault do you find with the | tree—“ A discontented wife!” “His Excellency pr ded the same day to Bris- NOT QUITE FAIR. h heed 
nnn carpet?” * Would you hear my story?” she continued. ‘I | tol, and was entertained at Colonel Paine’s. On the Summer and spring the lovely rose, men @! 
BY MRS. REGINA C. LEWIS. “Tt is dull in color; and somehow it don’t yield to | was mistress of a fine home, even as you are, and I | 17th he set out for Boston, accompanied by the Gen- Unconscious of its beauty, blows; wt eeneri 
ne the foot like hers.” had a noble husband and three darling children, | tlhemen who went from hence on the 15th, and sev- Cond din and in spring wislods 
Tn the calm and gentle twilight “It is certainly pretty for three ply, and quite as | God’s precious gifts to me. I professed to be a Chris- | eral others. All along the road there was handsome To feel no pride at blossoming. afortab! 
ign Gail Gr weave se a expensive as we ought to buy.” tian; but I lacked the Christian graces, cheerfulness, | provision made for him and his company, who had a The hilla, the meadows, and the lakes, iy 18th, 
Hours of bliss in days agone. “It is? I think we had better have none at all, | humility and contentment. I added much bitter-| comfortable journey. The next night, Thursday, Enchant not for their own sweet sakes; ved wit 
then. I am sure, I’d rather have none, than one | ness to my Edward’s cup, because I was constantly | July 18th, they came to Dedham, where he was re- They never know—they cannot tare ae 
Oft I think of friends now scattered, that don’t suit me.” crying, ‘Not this, but some other.’ I made other] ceived with all possible preparations at the house of To know—that they are thought so fair. . é wohig ; 
Some ‘neath grassy mounds who rest; “Suit you! the difficulty is, you don’t s/ay suited. | friends with whom I came in contact unhappy, but | the Rev. Mr. Samuel Dexter. On the morning of the The rainbow, sunset, cloud and star tenthilad 
mes - ge) Ap ro You pronounced it pretty when I brought it home.” | my chiefest sin was against him. My children grew | following day the house was surrounded with a vast ane or pt ore Hamed are; ellie 
‘he 0 aap aga “You are the most unreasonable man in the | up and married. My husband died, and went to| collection of gentlemen, to attend and guard His Deltsht eek : recniccagas IR wee 
Oft I think of those I treasured, world!” tartly. The wail had left her tone entirely, | heaven. Then I died, too; but the angel who had | Excellency to Boston; im his progress to which he . King 
Folded in my heart of love; under the influence of the rising gust of passion. “i | charge of my soul said that although I was conscien- | was met near the George [a Tavern having a sign of Fa T,a cape ae tr i Sons 
Nestled there in fond embraces, did call it pretty; but I hadn’t seen Sister Annie’s, | tious, ang had done well in many things, yet inas- | the King, in Boston, near the line dividing Ro®bury M . aT a f Die vena) itleme: 
Now they dwell in homes above. *| then, and didn’t know.” much as I had underrated the good gifts God had so | from Boston], by the Honorable Lieut. Governor, the why aa inane plain ? rheliée 
Needing not the earthly vigil, “ Ah!” ironically. abundantly showered upon me, inasmuch as I had | Gentlemen of the Council, etc., who all stepped out Boviies wai e sete Bo ie Ye ival wi 
Earthly care no more require, “You needn’t ‘ah’ and ‘um,’ William Sloane. I | evinced ingratitude toward him, I would not be al- | of their coaches and congratulated His Excellency’s : oe re ae grocer, wniges ag tite 
Pa Se ee ees tell you I’ll never put it down. It isn’t cut, and you | lowed to join my Edward for a term of years. And | arrival with all the expressions of an undissembled ani - sor a wv. Bobuine kor ate a ea 
ee ee ee can get Mr. Waters to take it back.” 80, for punishment fur my conjugal misdemeanors, I | joy. Here His Excellency was received and wel- aa i aoa om he ene Bsa ; lock J 
But the earthly, way-worn pilgrims, ‘He'll take it back if I pay him something for the | was imprisoned in a tree. When I saw your danger, | comed by Colonel Dudley’s regiment. About twelve pes: weirs why: al 6 quar a H rr this, a ieee ; 
Battling still with life’s dull care, accommodation; but I think you ought to know |I entreated my keeper, and he gave me permission | o’clock, with the attendance of fine troops, a vast in re pe is Pica” eabiens ” sald roa i. ibe 6 
They still need the earthly vigils, what you want before we buy, and then when we | to come and warn you, Patty Sloane.” number of gentlemen on horseback, and a great is one I knocked a pm oa Row, the otb ton w 
They still need the evening prayer. make a purchase, be satisfied with it. The fact is, it The stranger vanished, while a whispered ‘‘ Be- | number of coaches and shaies, he was ushered into a he 1 edad Wide a eg oblem « al shan vhat h 
Thus I sit and gaze on shadows is mortifying to me—it isn’t business-like.” ware!’ came up in a chorus from the grove. Boston, with a splendor and magnificence superior enn 1 woe ‘a da we oe Pome teen 1 4d. A 
Mounting up the castle wall: “But I perfectly hate the sight of it, and shall} Eveningcame. How surprised was William, upon | to what has ever been known in these parts of the ely oer e r arme—and I’ve taken ’em a ‘ 
In this ancient silent garden never want to step into our parlor, if we keep it!” his return, to be greeted with a pleasant smile—how | world. Atone of the clock, His Excellency was re- The Glasgow Herald remonstrates very plain’ tae pe 
Come the shadows grand and tall; “‘ And that is the way with everything we have— | delighted, when Patty pnt an arm around his neck, | ceived by the Boston militia, with a train of Magis- with the young Duke of Hamilton, who appears Coan 
And they gather ciosely round me, you hate it after it has been in our possession a week.” | and told him what a bad wife she had been! Of| trates, etc., and conducted to the Court-house, where be “going to the bad” at avery rapid pace, H pet 
Gaze on me with yearning love,— Determined persistence is nine points towards ac- | course, under such an arrangement, he didn’t believe | his Commission was opened and received with un- noble name is ever mixed up with ignoble braw! ‘aah 
While my eyes the tears are filling, complishing the end aimed at, as Mrs. Sloane knew | a word of it. common joy. Then the artillery at the Castle and and may be read “ posted” in “black lists” of di ‘dat th 
Point they to the stars above. from experience. Mr. S—— yielded, ashe generally | ‘‘I am going to be betetr, Will. I may have are-| forts, and the cannon in the ships were discharged honored acceptances; he owes enormous sums, a: wate 
N did when her will came in contact with his. It is | lapse now and then, but you whisper ‘pine-tree | amidst the shouts and huzzas of an almost number- his estates have already passed into the hands of M 
ow the soft and silent moonlight ted to 
Gleams across this garden fair, sald “‘that a continual dropping wears away the | lady,’ and it will help to set me in the right way.” | less multitude. After this His Excellency was con- Padwick, that friend and patron of noblemen a: : ie 
And the blessed evening twilight stone,” and there is a store of sound wisdom in the| ‘I was aregular bear, too, to-day, darling.” , | ducted to the Bunch of Grapes a few doors from the gentlemen to whom the turf and the ring have be: weit 
Softly leaves the moonlight there. trenchant adage. Thus it was with everything. She “You had reason to be. The pine-tree lady has | Town-house.” unpropitious. ae 
Now still fairer seem these shadows, never had anything to wear, any more than Flora | made a fault of mine clear to me, and Iam goingto| Governor Burnet made an address to the Legisla- When the yellow fever was raging in New Orlean m ‘Bia 
More defined their forms do grow; McFlimsy, because her dresses were ‘‘ perfectly hor- | amend.” ture on the 24th of July, when he made known to a colporteur, while travelling along the levee, visit. ' expr 
Now they seem no longer shadows rid ”—so inferior in style and quality to those of her} ‘“ The pine-tree lady! this is the second time you! them his instructions to tusist upon a fixed salary, a darkie’s cabin, got a bowl of milk, opened his sto: as eho 
As they bend to kiss my brow. more wealthy acquaintances and friends. She | have mentioned her. Who in the world isshe. You | and expressed his intention to firmly adhere to them. of Bibles, and asked Dinah if she had religio. - the a 
‘Keb Vecies ae ike baad ites couldn’t “‘ endure” their furniture, she disliked their | speak in riddles.” Thus the controversy, which had been agitated dur- “Dunno, massa! I'll call the olf man.” The o ch Dit 
Floating on the evening air, residence; and, as a consequence, she made home a| “DoI?” And then Patty related her dream. ing the administration of Governor Shute, with so Atrican came up, when the colporteur asked, “M 'y pul 
Chanting of the joys of heaven, most uncomfortable place. The state of aflairs was “It seemed so real that I am half inclined to be- | much bitterness, was revived. good man, have you much religion about here’ out 
Whither comes no earthly care. not, perhaps, premeditated; but since the result was | lieve it true. If any trees have souls, 1am sure itis} He pursued the controversy with great zeal, but The old cock, who had heard of Yellow Jack, whi onten 
as miserable as if it had been, there was small con- | the pines, they have a habit of sighing so humanly. | without success; and the violent opposition he had scared him so he could think of nothing else, replic th 
Clustering ~~ in the — solation in it for Mr. Sloane. If one must be killed; | It certainly would be a great punishment on discon-| to contend against had an evident effect upon his “Dunno, massa, but dey has got it in New Orleans is ove 
om pene rp fit th it don’t much matter whether the bullet passes | tented people who call eee Christians, to be | health. An accident, occasioned by the overturning Among the results of the labor of the past year i) wed 
Wondrous like my children dear. through the heart or the brain, if death be speeded | confined in that manner. of his carriage when returning from Cambridge, was the bureau of military records in New York, ar of Se] 
equally in either passage. William laughed the gayest laugh he had done in | followed by a fever, which terminated his life on the 131,000 biographies of officers and privates, ‘The r aa 
Earthly words can never picture Patty bought a carpet “like Sister Annie’s;” but | many a day; and who blames him if he did kiss the | 7th of September, 1729, in his forty-second year. a on dhinean an ‘he thee ‘i tie venhoinh lena} 
ae “yr in oy ghar cate in the course of a fortnight, having run across a pat- | tempting lips so near hisown? No one had a more ties for bounties, pecan: ay pobrron ae 
P ri ae on gh ) patoin tern she admired still more, it lost all its beauty and | unquestionable right. The Bousehee er war taxes foot up for the State the al py edi. 
value for her. Now, a pertinent query comes up. Would it not p . amount of $188,139 £22.52! Of this, twenty-four mi 
And I blest the evening shadows ‘* William, I wish I had chanced to see Mrs. Daw- | be a wise plan for a great many people you know to \auteive ly Home weit s by New York city. Pg I 
Mounting up the castle wall, son’s carpet, before I got mine. She selected it her- | protit by Mrs. Sloane’s dream? (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) ’ silat 
For they chased away dark shadows self, in New York, and it is the most elegant thing I ¥ Calf’s Feet. A man connected with Van Amburgh’s menager n tak 
From my heart beyond recall. ever saw. I declare, it makes me sick of ours.” - ‘ . Boil about three hours in four quarts of water; ate in one day five pounds of beef-steak, sixteen lar, wie 
And I blest the heavenly Teacher, « Just as I expected.” . Biographical Portfolio. then take out the large bones, split the feet, and lay potatoes, twelve cups of coffee, two pounds of butte: oan 
Who, in sadness and in care, ‘‘ You are too bad. When I see anything so much is them into a saucepan; shake in a little flour, two one quart of milk, one pint of molasses, eightee: apo 
Oft alone to ancient garden handsomer, how can I help feeling as I doaboutit?” | [Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] | Wnees of butter, a little pepper, salt, mace, half a pickles, two pies, two and a half pounds of apple bu: SO 
Went to meet the angels there. “ How, indeed!” : teacup of white wine, a table-spoonful of vinegar, ter, two-thirds of a pound of sugar, seventeen slic: od. 
Were they only evening shadows ? ‘You are vexing! I want to have things like other BE SEREMIAS COLBUEE: and two teacups of the fiquor in which the feet were of bread, and salt and pepper in proportion, pan 
Could they hear His anguished prayer? people, and do a little as they do.” ~~ , boiled. Simmer this all together about ten minutes, One of the fathers in the family of West Pittsfie! ile 
Nay! the Saviour tells us plainly “That’s what is the matter. We have been trying GOVERNOR WILLIAM BURNET and send it to the table very hot, garnished with Shakers came to the conclusion, lately, that it is no 1e re 
That he met the angels there. to do as other people do, ever since I married you; | WAS appointed Governor of Massachusetts in 1728. | sliced lemon. good fur man to be alone, and acting upon the ne: Pies 
SEPTEMBER, 1865. and I don’t see as you are any better satisfied than | He was ason of the celebrated Bishop Burnet, and| The remainder of the liquor in which the feet were revelation, he deserted the brotherhood in compan 
< you would be if we lived more to suit ourselves. You | was born at the Hague in March, 1688. Previous to | boiled may be used for jelly, as directed for calf’s fuot with a blooming Shakeress, young enough to be hi 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.) don’t value a thing for its intrinsic merit, but only | his coming to this country, he possessed a consider- | jelly. grand-daughter. ited 
as others value it.” able turtune; but it was lost in the South-Sea bubble, “Pray, madam, what do you charge for recoverin;. abe 
MRS. SLOANE’S DREAM. «“‘ What nonsense!” d which reduced many wealthy families to want. In| Calf’s Head and Pluck. an umbrella?” suid Michael O'Flaherty, from Tippe leah 
pearance “Jt is the truth. You can’t endure a bonnet nor | 1720, he was appointed Governor of the Colonies of | Svak a calf’s head in cold water two hours; wash rary, the other day, walking into an umbrella sho; il w 
BY NELL CLIFFORD. any article of apparel, after seeing soething you New York and New Jersey, in place of Robert Hun- it clean; wipe it dry; take out the brains, and soak “Let me see it,” was the reply. “Ah, faith, an. quai 
a ea i de think prettier, which don’t happen to belong to you. | ter, and arrived in New York on the 16th of Septem- | until wanted to cook. Pnt the head and heart into that’s what I want to do; for I’ve lost one, and I se thie 
WILLIAM SLOANE’s white cottage stood just on | The great wonder is, that you don’t tire of me. The | ber, 1720, A few months after his arrival, he married | six quarts of cold water, to boil about three hours; you offer to recover them at a very small charge, 80 ! 1, to 
the border of a pine grove. One mammoth tree | money you draw out of my pocket for mere caprice is | a daughter of a New York merchant, Abraham Van | tie the brains in a small ¢!cth, and put in with the was just thinking I would get you to recover mine.’ ane 
spread forth its dark green branches, and shaded it | considerable, for one of my means; but it is a small | Horne. £ head, to boil one hour. Braid together a quarter of The shopkeeper was instantly immersed in a fit o. it in 
from the too fierce rays of the sun. When the wind | consideration, compared to the comfort you spoil fur ae a 2 cern and just fos of| a Fprea ws butter and frie pre cere e a: the deepest speculation, a 
blew, asad whispering went on constantly among | me.” e allairs 0 e colony, and was aware of the dan- | pu nto a saucepan apint of e@ liquor the 
the pines, which deepened into a wail, it it increased “IT shall get tired of you, if you keep on talking so | gerous movements of the French, whose advances he | head was boiled in, a little white pepper, salt, a very Ps pring - preemie! sp we von a 
toa gale. Butin spite of the, tinge of melancholy | irascibly, sir. 1 suppose I am only a bother and hin- | was determined to check. He made himself acquaint- | little mace, the*}uive of a lemon, and some chopped ning. The beef-tea was urtistically free — ole- 'r the 
that a grove of this kind imparts to nature, the dom- | drance to you?” ed with their proceedings, and became convinced, | parsley. Slip the bones out of the head; then take porn and was delightfully es Beton Sones a 
icil and all its surroundings presented to the passer- “Exactly. You would have driven Job distracted; | from their possessing the main passes, and from their | half the head and the tongue, and put them into cold will octal on Friday, when ae iy i pal we 
by a most inviting picture of rural taste and thrift. | and if he had had you for his wife, there would have | desire to conciliate the Indians, that the British Col- | water to blanch half an hour; skin the tongue; cut perative.” one ous \ the 
But alas for the peace and happi of its i tes! | been no mped of any other trial of his patience.” onies had much to fear from their arts and power.| up the head in small pieces an inch square; put it " ull 
Mrs. Sloane possessed a morbid gonius fur worry and ‘And if he had had you for a tormentor, he could | In his first speech to the assembly, he expressed his | into the gravy and stew fitteen minutes, and put it to A gentleman at the opera, the other night, in Lal 
discontent. Patty Sloane’s face would have been | not have survived." I wish I had never seen your | apprel ions, and end ed to awaken the suspi-| simmer. Cut half the brains in pieces, add it to the sounding the praises of a i opera-glass which he és 
pretty, save for the expression of habitual gloom | face!” cion of the members. head, and give it one boil. Set the tongue up in the had Just purchased, said, “Why, bless your soul, it of 
that bore down the mascles about her mouth, and | ‘* Well, there is one step we can take to rid our-| At his request, an act was passed at the first ses-| middle of the dish; turn the contents of the sauce- brings ladies on the opposite side of the house « 
that shadowed her eyes. What it lacked was the | selves of each other.” sion prohibiting the sale of such goods to the French | pan over and around it. near that I can smell the musk on their pocket x 
kindly sunshine of cheerfulness; and this is precisely | ‘* Divorce?” as were suitable for the Indian trade. This wasa neneenny and hear the beating of their dear a 
what a great many faces we meet need, to make| “Yes.” wise and necessary measure; for, by means of goods | Salt Fish, or Dun Fish. little hearts, Re 
them agreeable. It goes a long way towards beauty,| ‘“ Well, sir, I am ready.” procured from Albany and transported to Canada by| If you wish to cook a fish whole, put it into the A little boy at Sunday School being asked, “ What pe 
and is better than cosmetics; for it keeps old age at | It must be confessed that Mr. Sloane flung out of | the Mohawk River and Lake Ontario, the French | fish-kettle with six or eight quarts of water, at night; was the chief end of man?” replied, “ The end what’: ¢ 
bay, or rather it is a charm that makes us forget it. | the room in a furious state of mind. Pecuniary and | were enabled to divert the fur trade from the Hudson | the next morning, wash it clean out of the water, got the head on.” An application of birch convinced 1 
Patty did not trouble her brain to philosophize on | domestic difficulties combined, proved too much for | to the St. Lawrence, and to corrupt the fidelity of the | wash out the kettle, put in the fish again, with as him that the head might be the chief end, but it F 
the power of the mental over the physical in these | his ordinarily even temper. Patty was in the high- | Indians. much clean waters at first, and set it so near the wasn’t the one which had the most smart. a 
matters. est state of excitement and indignation; but when He labored for the best interests of the colony, but | fire as to scald, but not to boil. One hour before A Turin journal states that there is a family in ry 
Without more ado, we will introduce you to the | the tide began to subside, she threw herself on the his services were overlooked, and his removal to con- | dinner-time, <<< the fish up into a pan of clean cold that city, consisting of tive persons, who for the last ral 
pair seated at the dainty breakfast-table. It was a | sofa and wept bitterly. Conscience accused her; and | ciliate his opponents became necessary. He was/ water, wash off all the skin and fins, wash out the ket- » year have lived upon cats’ flesh. The eldest boy, set 
most unsvcial meal. Mr. Sloane appeared to be in- | when her better nature began to assert itself, she | succeeded by John Montgomerie, April 15th, 1728. | tle again, and lay in the fish carefully ; add fresh water, t P"Welve years old, does the hunting and provides fur it 
tent on swallowing his beef-steak and buckwheats as | saw how wrong she had been. Her husband had | He was soon after appointed Governor of Massachu- | and set the kettle un the fire to boil thirty minutes; 4 the household. The feline race is gradually disap- e 
though it were the only aim of his life to devour. | been most forbearing with her. It was the contin- | settsand New Hampshire. His arrival in Boston, | dish it in a clean napkin, on a fish-dish; to eat with pearing from the neighborhood, ‘ 0 
He made rapid, almost alarming progress, with | uous dropping, her constant dissatistaction, which | July 13th, 1728, was noticed at the time, as follows: | drawn butter and pork scraps. The best drink for a prize-fighter may bes “claret id 
scarcely a word wedged in between the mouthsful of | had worn out his patience. She grew quieter, after “His Excellency arrived at Newport on the 11thof| To make what are called scraps, cut a quarter of a emedl.” althenat. the Seat - ara y id babi hi 
victuals. Mrs S. sat sipping her coffee, with the un- | a time, and listened to the pines that sighed more | July, about ten at night, in a schooner from New| pound of fat salt pork into very small square pieces; po ‘ates rs poo Pe “ha”? Mey 7 t 
decided air of one having something disagreeable to | mournfully than she had ever before heard them. | York. Here the next day he was received with great | put them into a frying-pan, stirring them frequently ng Hehiahies nauihe seiendtin aemaiees pat worn t 
communicate. Observing that her husband was pre- | They seemed to her excited imagination, to be hu- | ceremony. On the following Monday, July 15th, a| until the fat is extracted, and the scraps are done niet we ena bad mitts pita me ” . 
paring to rise, she at last broke the silence. ized, spiritualized. She caught ominous whis- | writer at Newport says: ‘His Excellency took his | light brown. ony ” ‘ 
“ William!” pers. Presently, to her astonishment, & tall, sad- | leave of our Gentlemen, acknowledging his very| If you do not wish to cook a whole fish, cut it into Our eminent Banker recently gave one of the most : 
“Well, Patty?” browed lady st-pped forth from the great pine in | handsome reception; which put the Government to| pieces about eight inches square; when dished, gar- sumptuous evening entertainments ever given in ; 
“I can’t bear our new carpet, since I have seen | front of her dwelling. the willing expense of about £500; for the Taverns | nish with eggs boiled hard and cut into slices, with Philadelphia. The company was invited at 5.20; 
Sister Annie’s. I wish you would ever get anything “Patty, Patty Sloane!” in a tone that made her | where His Excellency was entertained were ordered | boiled beets. Beets should always be served with dancing commenced at 7.30, and the supper was an- 
to suit me.” shiver, so reproachful and melancholy was it. to keep open house all day, and the Governor of R. I. | salt fish. wy nounced at 10.40. 
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red the Treasury to lie open also. In short, this 
2rnment never more exerted itself than on this 
sion.’ 

iis Excellency proceeded the same day to Bris- 
and was entertained at Colonel Paine’s. On the 

he set out for Boston, accompanied by the Gen- 
en who went from hence on the 15th, and sev- 
others. All along the road there was handsome 
ision made for him and his company, who had a 
fortable journey. The next night, Thursday, 
7 18th, they came to Dedham, where he was re- 
ed with all possible preparations at the house of 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Dexter. On the morning of the 
wing day the house was surrounded with a vast 
ction of gentlemen, to attend and guard His 
sllency to Boston; im his progress to which he 
met near the George [a Tavern having a sign of 
King, in Boston, near the line dividing Ro®bury 
1 Boston], by the Honorable Lieut. Governor, the 
tlemen of the Council, etc., who all stepped out 
\eir coaches and congratulated His Excellency’s 
val with all the expressions of an undissembled 
Here His Excellency was received and wel- 

ed by Colonel Dudley’s regiment. About twelve 
ck, with the attendance of fine troops, a vast 
ber of gentlemen on horseback, and a great 
iber of coaches and shaies, he was ushered into 
ton, with a splendor and magnificence superior 
hat has ever been known in these parts of the 
ld. Atone of the clock, His Excellency was re- 
ed by the Boston militia, with a train of Magis- 
es, etc., and conducted to the Court-house, where 
Commission was opened and received with un- 
mon joy. Then the artillery at the Castle and 
3, and the cannon in the ships were discharged 
dst the shouts and huzzas of an almost number- 

multitude. After this His Excellency was con- 
ted to the Bunch of Grapes a few doors from the 
n-house.” 

»vernor Burnet made an address to the Legisla- 
» on the 24th of July, when he made known to 
nm his instructions to insist upon a fixed salary, 
expressed his intention to firmly adhere to them. 
is the controversy, which had been agitated dur- 
the administration of Governor Shute, with so 
*h bitterness, was revived. 

3 pursued the controversy with great zeal, but 
out success; and the violent opposition he had 
ontend against had an evident effect upon his 
th. An accident, occasioned by the overturning 
is carriage when returning from Cambridge, was 
»wed by a fever, which terminated his life on the 
of September, 1729, in his forty-second year. 


Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
fs Feet. 
il about three hours in four quarts of water; 
n take out the large bones, split the feet, and lay 
n into a saucepan; shake in a little flour, two 
‘ves of butter, a little pepper, salt, mace, half a 
up of white wine, a table-spoonful of vinegar, 
‘ two teacups of the fiquor in which the feet were 
od, Simmer this all together about ten minutes, 
send it to the table very hot, garnished with 
i lemon. 
1e remainder of the liquor in which the feet were 
d may be used for jelly, as directed for calf’s- foot 











8 Head and Pluck. 

ik a calf’s heauw in cold water two hours; wash 
‘ean; wipe it dry; take out the brains, and soak 
i! wanted to cook. Pnt the head and heart into 
quarts of cold water, to boil about three hours; 
the brains in a small cloth, and put in with the 
', to boil one hour. Braid together a quarter of 
und of butter and: two table-spoonsful of flour; 
it into a saucepan with a pint of the liquor the 
was boiled in, a little white pepper, salt, a very 
mace, the juice of a lemon, and some chopped 
iey. Slip the bones out of the head; then take 
'' the head and the tongue, and put them into cold 
‘r to blanch half an hour; skin the tongue; cut 
‘he head in small pieces an inch square; put it 
the gravy and stew fitteen minutes, and put it to 
ner. Cut half the brains in pieces, add it to the 
', and give it one boil. Set the tongue up in the 
le of the dish; turn the contents of the sauce- 

over and around it. 





Fish, or Dun Fish. 
you wish to cook a tish whole, put it into the 
- kettle with six or eight quarts of water, at night; 
ext morning, wash ig clean out of the water, 
out the kettle, put in the fish again, with as 
1 clean water %s at first, and set it so near the 
8 to scald, but not to boil. One hour before 
er-time, take the fish up into a pan of clean cold 
r, Wash off all the skin and fins, wash out the ket- 
vain, and lay in the fish carefully ; add fresh water, 
et the kettle on the fire to boil thirty minutes; 
it in a clean napkin, on a fish-dish; to eat with 
n butter and pork scraps. 
make what are called scraps, cut a quarter of a 
id of fat salt pork into very small square pieces; 
hem into a frying-pan, stirring them frequently 
the fat is ¢xtracted, and the scraps are done 
brown. 
‘ou do not wish to cook a whole fish, cut it into 
3 about eight inches square; when dished, gar- 
with eggs boiled hard and cut into slices, with 
beets. Beets should always be served with 
sh. 




































































THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Che World in Miniature. 


NOT QUITE FAIR. 

Summer and spring the lovely rose, 
ee of its beauty, blows; 

d din and in spring 
mn feel no pride at blossoming. 
The hills, the meadows, and the lakes, 
Enchant not for their own sweet sakes; 
They never know—they cannot tare 
To know—that they are thought so fair. 
The rainbow, sunset, cloud and star 
Dream not how exquisite they are; 
The dainty sights of earth and sky 
Delight us—but they know not why. 
Ang I, a poet, who possess 

“The power of loving loveliness. 
“ May ask (and I may ask in vain) 

Why am [I so intensely plain? 

Bobkins was a retired grocer. Bobkins was run 
over in Rotten Row. Bobkins recovered, and imme- 
diately had painted on the panels of his carriage a 
shield, in which he quartered the blazons of two dis- 
tinguished ducal families. ‘‘ How is this, Bobkins?” 
inquired his friends. ‘ Gentlemen,” said Bobkins, 
“when I was knocked down in the Row, the other 
day, I was picked up by two noblemen. They imme- 
diately offered me their arms—and I’ve taken ’em!” 


The Glasgow Herald remonstrates very plainly 
with the young Duke of Hamilton, who appears to 
be “going to the bad” at avery rapid pace. His 
noble name is ever mixed up with ignoble brawls, 
and may be read “ posted” in “ black lists” of dis- 
honored acceptances; he owes enormous sums, and 
his estates have already passed into the hands of Mr. 
Padwick, that friend and patron of noblemen and 
gentlemen to whom the turf and the ring have been 
unpropitious. 


When the yellow fever was raging in New Orleans, 
a colporteur, while travelling along the levee, visited 
a darkie’s cabin, got a bowl of milk, opened his stock 
of Bibles, and asked Dinah if she had religion. 
“Dunno, massa! I’ll call the old man.” The old 
African came up, when the colporteur asked, “My 
good man, have you much religion about here?” 
The old cock, who had heard of Yellow Jack, which 
scared him so he could think of nothing else, replied, 
‘Dunno, massa, but dey has got it in New Orleans.” 


Among the results of the labor of the past year in 
the bureau of military records in New York, are 
131,000 biographies of officers and privates. The re- 
port shows that the sums raised in the various locali- 
ties for bounties, enlistments, sanitary measures and 
war taxes foot up for the State the almost incredible 
amount of $188,139 £22.52! Of this, twenty-four mil- 
lions were raised by New York city. 

A man connected with Van Amburgh’s menagerie 
ate in one day five pounds of beef-steak, sixteen large 
potatoes, twelve cups of coffee, two pounds of butter, 
one quart of milk, one pint ‘of molasses, eighteen 
pickles, two pies, two and a half pounds of apple but- 
ter, two-thirds of a pound of sugar, seventeen slices 
of bread, and salt and pepper in proportion. 


One of the fathers in the family of West Pittsfield 
Shakers came to the conclusion, lately, that it is not 
good fur man to be alone, and acting upon the new 
revelation, he deserted the brotherhood in company 
with a blooming Shak , young gh tobe his 
grand-daughter. 


“Pray, madam, what do you charge for recovering 
an umbrella?” said Michael O’Fiaherty, from Tippe- 
rary, the other day, walking into an umbrella shop. 
“Let me see it,” was the reply. “Ah, faith, and 
that’s what I want to do; for I’ve lost one, and I see 
you offer to recover them at a very small charge, so I 
was just thinking I would get you to recover mine.” 
The shopkeeper was instantly immersed in a fit of 
the deepest speculation, 

By another year the fashionable bulletin will read: 
“Miss Smith gave a large German on Tuesday eve- 
ning. The beef-tea was artistically free trom ole- 
agine, and was delightfully restorative. Miss Jones 
will receive on Friday, nen gruel will be the recu- 
perative.” 

A gentleman at the opera, the other night, in 
sounding the praises of a new opera-glass which he 
had just purchased, said, ‘“‘ Why, bless your soul, it 
brings ladies on the opposite side of the house so 
near that I can smell the musk on their pocket 
handkerchiefs, and hear the beating of their dear 
little hearts.” 

A little boy at Sunday School being asked, ‘‘ What 
was the chief end of man?” replied, “The end what’s 
got the head on.” An application of birch convinced 
him that the head might be the chief end, but it 
wasn’t the one which had the most smart. 

A Turin journal states that there is a family in 
that city, consisting of five persons, who for the last 











ran year have lived upon cats’ flesh. The eldest boy, 


elve years old, does the hunting and provides tor 
i household. The feline race is gradually disap- 
pearing trom the neighborhood. 

The best drink for a prize-fighter may be a ‘‘claret 
smash,” although the Scotch ale would probably 
bring him to the “‘scratch” sooner. Speaking of 
prize-fighters, would it be inappropriate to designate 


Our eminent Banker recently gave one of the most 
sumptuous evening entertainments ever given in 
Philadelphia. The company was invited at 5.20; 
dancing commenced at 7.30, and the supper was an- 





a blow trom an intoxicated pugilist ‘‘a rum punch?” | 


Buch in Bittle. 

A sum of money is to be raised for Wm. L. Garri- 
son. Fifty thousand dollars is wanted. 

Already work has commenced on the new theatre 
on Washington street. 

Snowdrops were in bloom in Roxbury on the 11th 
of February. 

St. Louis is to have a city park, one hundred and 
ninety acres in extent. 

It is suddenly discovered that Kentucky is about 
$32,000,000 richer without slaves than with them. 

Moscow has 470 churches, enough to Christianize 
all the Russians. 

The New York navy yard transactions show how 
easy it is to get rich. 

In France corporal punishment is now almost 
unknown. 

Some strong reasons are urged for the annexation 
of Roxbury to Boston. 

1t is now certain that a new hotel is to be erected 
in Dorchester. 

The death of Samuel S. Downing, the last soldier 
of the Revolution, is announced. 

Maine proposes to have a State constabulary after 
the Massachusetts pattern. 

There is $56,000,000 worth of government stores at 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

Hog-thieves in Indiana chloroform their plunder 
to prevent it from squealing. 

The best currency is that sort of currency where a 
dollar here is a dollar the world over. 

A beggar woman of Paris recently died; $8000 in 
gold were found in her hearth, under the ashes. 

A game of chess for $1000 is to be played over the 
Atlantic cable by English and American players. 

Marie Antoinette’s pocket-book sold in Paris re- 
cently for $1800. 

A splendid piano is the finest piece of furniture in 
the crack club of Vienna. 

A writer in Blackwood, who hates Northern insti- 
tutions, indulges in abuse of American women. 

The freedmen in and around Alexandria have had 
their government rations cut off. 

The use of hair-dye caused a case of insanity in 
Indiana. 

An Iowa farmer was brutally murdered for fifty 
dollars. 

To telegraph the queen’s speech cost $3973. The 
expense justified a better article. 

At a recent dinner party in New York city the 
guests represented two hundred millions of dollars. 

The Moffatt mansion in New York, late Fenian 
headquarters, was recently sold for $163,000. 

The Methodist missionaries in India lately held a 
camp meeting. 

New York pays more for the gas consumed in the 
public lamps than any other city in the Union. 

Sa h fire y contemplate making a 

visit North next summer. 

There are sixty German newspapers in the State of 
Penhsylvania. 

Pennsylvania last year produced $158,231,243 worth 
of coal, petroleum and pig iron. 

Among the nations of Europe, Bavaria has the 
greatest number of schools according to population. 

A man in Victoria caught 28,000 leeches in three 
days. None of them are wanted at Washington. 

A Wall street operator recently presented his wife 
with a diamond set worth $63,000. 

The empress skated every day on the lake near 
Paris while the ice held. 

Twoof the largest opera houses in the country were 
built by parties engaged in the distilling business. 

A thief in Richmond secreted himself under a 
water-wheel, and came near drowning. 

A fortune amounting to $76,000,000 has fallen to a 
Grove family, residing in West Virginia. 

All the steam trains enter the city of London under 
ground. 

Decayed cabbage is said to be the agent of a deli- 
cious perfume sold at the rate of $1.50 per bottle. 

Great complaints continue in Montreal in regard 
to the ‘silver nuisance.” 

A correspondent says there is not more than grain 
enough in Georgia to last until the end of March. 

The largest county in Texas—Presidio—is equal in 
area to four such States as Massachusetts. 

The Long Bridge over the Potomac is no longer, 
but rather shorter—since the freshet. 

Eleven of the jury who condemned her petitioned 
for the pardon of Mollie ‘Lrassell. 


PBarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr, Randolph, Mr. W. “Eawin 
Leach and Miss Rosa P. Putnam 

By Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Benjamin F. Russell and 
Mrs Nellie Williams. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Wasson, Mr. F. A. Green, 
of Boston, and Miss Hattie A. Allen. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Rowe, Mr. David Davis and 
Miss Augusta A. Peabody. 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr.G E. Haines, of 
Jamaica Plain, and Miss Charlotte rt Whitney. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, = Francis P. 
Toppan, of Boston, and Miss Mary C. Horton 





























Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Eleanor Longley,70; Mr. Edmund 
Wright, Jr.,61; Mr. Paschal P. Pope, 87; Mr. Daniel Har- 
rold, 23; ¥. Richard T. Dorey, 24; Mr. David Sullivan, 
27; at Eaf’ Boston, Mr. Thomas Callahan, 18. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Josiah Sanderson, 73. . 
At Grookline, Mrs. Charlotte Bell, 52. 
At Milton, Miss Mary Tucker, 69. 
At West Newton, Mrs. Sarah C. Pickard, 86. 
At Beverly, Dr. Ingalls Kittredge, 68. 
At Hingham, Miss Susan Waterman, 68. 
At Walpole, Mr. John Storer Stetson, 25. 
At Andover, Mr. Jonas Stratton, 64. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: By The Priva- 

teer of 19776. By SyLVANus CoBB, JR. 

No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S sacar or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

o. 4.—THE YANKEE caaiarnen> or, The 

Tory and his League. By Syivanvus Coss, Jr. . 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Comp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
ERRY. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE'’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD had or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, és Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANvs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamzs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jn. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. GOODWIN 

No. 15.—FIT7-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monierey. By NED BuNTLINE. 

No, 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR, 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CaRro.ineE ORNE. 

No. 19.—_THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FiTTs 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Reayged of Constantinople. By LizuT. Murray. 

22.—THE NOVICE: old Mother \ Church 
Pons, By Jane G. AusTI 

No. 23.-THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. Ark 

No. 24.—-RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret BLoun’ 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
ty con Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: ony Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’Cartn 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. —THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story at Prairie Life. By Wau. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSTE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ha] The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorecs L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the ae AM 
Colony. By Miss Janz HowarRpD 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ww. H. BusHnety. 

No. 833.—THE FATAL CASKET: or Fhe Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE REA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Ligut. Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The ‘Bermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CamItLa WILLIA: 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower ll the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma Ca 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON:< ans ASail- 
ag a ae By Frep. HUNTER. 

No. —THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet “of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
soaant of the Brick Cottage. By Marcaret 

LOUNT 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER : or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. Prescott. 

For sale by all newsnien, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 

the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 

poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 

unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 

best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 

copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

("The Union and Frac will be sent one year, for 

$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOUW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. - 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its col It is ded by 
all to be the cheapest and best ine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 














BRI LLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES 8 re The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.S. Raymonp. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 


WILD WILL: or, The Seer of Niagara. By _ 
C. F. Gerry. 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. z ne ) Ferrer of the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE iteatere : or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The poorivisy ot the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE. 


A dy gt co or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Sesent Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: : or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIgyTENANT MURRAY. 





Mill. By Matcoum J. Exry 


REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Rowinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: pe be Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHaRLEs E. AVERILL. 


THE SEA GULL: or, The Witeb of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: rea The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Duriva 


THE FOREST RANGER: or," The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 


ROSALTAE: or, The pa tebcarag ae Seine. By 
J. H. Rosinson. 


om OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: ses’ \ ae Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Durr 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of th 
Old Powder House. By Haney Hinawooe ixncn. 
ORPHA’S HUSRARD: or, Tne Path of krror. 
By GEorcGE L. AIKEN. 
ONE-EYED JAKE \. 
Epwarps KEELER Bs or, r ig Fame Sar, Br 
MARIAN MALVERN: “ Tye Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
KINAH’S CURSE: or. The D contels Cc 
Cedars. By Janz G. Avsr " anioanneed 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH Pw bie hy 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs dving pee 
rye BLACK MENDICANT: « or, he ia 
Protector, By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 
JIG POTTER: o Bal h Si ° 
ie Gaede A Satece Pp! mgleton’s Protege 
THE vinoowrs : on Barbari +) 
Austin C. Burp z cnhanip yg taryge Taal 
SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or Them 
Of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Dusivacz. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. =e ™ 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaroLine miteries _ 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A ‘an, a the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso - 
derer. By SyLvanus Coss, oY Pay: =e 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, So 
and the Spy. By LreuTENANT MURR ‘AY. -cmpieuaeeel 
THE STORM CHILDREN: Th Li ht-! 
of the Channel. By Servasae Gobet B,J. £ ome is 
TEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of “Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
ND: or, The Natchez (Captive. By 


HA 
SYLVANvS CoBB, JR 
HALF-WIT AT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 


TTED N. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE 8 Lad 
Seek. By Nep Bunt in ah > Our 7h. de 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Te Ruassien and Circas- 
sian, By AusTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER . 

the Floridas. By (oe Bon’ , Sut "a Pirate Bing. of 
ess SRIGADE: $ pig "The Light Dragoons. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: 

ie ae fT% Bs or The Priestess of 


THE SEA LARK: or, The usdesinh of Louisiana, 
a LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


E HEART'S SECRET or, The Fi 
Soldier. By Liz yee Munnar. rep erage 
DISINHERITED: or. te Heir of M s 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. biunee - 
ORLANDO CHESTER: pg Young 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS Coss, J ie eawersaterd 
ADELINE DESMOND Ti ie \e 
A Story of the late War. ‘ay Dance Cos 4 Bowhen 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer rv ‘ee Penob- 
seot. By SYLVanus Coss, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE m 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER pty She. Rowe 
Te bm it Homeon: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
pd. UNKNOWN: or, The Seeret 2 A T 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J meyer ON. - 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean aie. 
A Taie of the Buccaneers, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Ln on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DurIvaA 
THE SCOUT: or, Sha ence l of the Revolu- 
tion. By Bren: PERLey Poors. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, ae the 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENant Mv 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of oe: Antilles. 
By SYLVanus Coss, dr. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the eer t. Romance 
of the Alps. ‘By Aveoustine J. H. Due 
THE LOST HETR: or, The Duke ny the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANnus Coss, JR. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of oe Beedee, 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of pnd Feints. " Tale of 
New York. By Geonrecs L. AIk 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & co PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 


(GP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





THE RENEGADE: or, bid csnepertge of the Gulf, ° 
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THA FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 





(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
OUTSIDE THE BAR. 


“aw 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





With topsails snug the good ship lies, 
Beyond the harbor-landing ; 

And Jack or Tom, with wakeful eyes, 
The anchor-watch is standing. 


The high trucks nod from star to star, 
Her sea-worn sides are written 

All o’er with tales of ocean's war, 
Where gale or wave has smitten. 


Outside the bar, I watch her swing, 
A monster in the current; 

And think how oft her prow and wing 
Have braved the storm and torrent. 


Beneath the blue Mauritian noon, 
While gentle winds are sighing, 

A cleud before the fair monsoon 
May fancy watch her flying. 


When heaved the tempest high and wide 
Old ocean's watery mountains, . 
With wings all torn, she yet defied 
The great deep’s thundering fountains, 


Shes borne, what courage, patience, fears— 
O, long would be the story: 

Love, hope, suspense—it may be, tears— 
Beneath her wings of glory! 


Outside the bar she lies to-night, 
Until the sun be risen; 

O, then, what love shall hail the bright, 
Glad banner at her mizzen! 


Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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PAPILIO 





; (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ELFIE AND HER PONY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





WHEN Elfie Ware was ten years old, her father 
moved to a place called South Commons. It was not 
a@ very pretty town; the houses were divided into 
clusters, with long stretches of barren land, where 
nothing would grow, between them. This land was 
called commons, and was covered with nothing but 
red sorrel and thistles. No one ever built on it, be- 
cause no crops of corn and potatoes could be raised 
there, and even trees and grass died out. 

The next morning after her arrival, Elfie looked out 
of the window to take a survey of her new surround- 
ings, and withdrew in disgust. 

“© papa, what an awful lonesome place!” she ex- 
qlaimed, ‘' Such withered ~— and.po green grass, 
or flowers, or'treés; or anything!” side 

“ There’s plenty of room,” said her fathér. 

«* Yes, but I never shall want to go out there,” an- 
swered Elfie. 

* Let.us take a walk, and see what we can find,” 
said her father. “We are not very far from the 
river.” 

Eltie did not go very willingly, but she went. She 
did not care about walking over those crisp commons, 
with the bard wind blowing her bonnet off so that 
it hung by its strings from her neck, and the dry 
stiéks piercing her fine cloth gaiters, but she never 
thought of objecting to anything her father wanted. 

Mr. Ware had lately failed in business; that & why 
he came to’S.uth Commons. He had been very 
wealthy in the city, and had a large row of ware- 
houses, where he employed a great many men, but 
he lost his money, and gave up his business, and now 
he was going into a manufactory down the river, as 
foreman. Eltie knew that ber father felt very bad 
about this, and so she did not want to give him any 
more trouble than she could help. He walked along 
with his head rather bent, and she walked beside 
him, holding bis hand. 

“© papa!” cried she, suddenly, ‘‘ what is it?” 

Mr. Ware looked up, and there, right in their path, 
was such a funny pony! It was mottled all over, 
black, and white, and sorrel, and its tail and mane 
were streaked red and white. 

* It’s a little piebald pony,” said Mr. Ware, “and 
he’s lame.” 

“©, how cunning he is,” said Elfie, “ I wish I had 
him.” 

“He's very poor,” observed Mr. Ware; “I think 
he has been turned out to die.” 

“ Why, bow. cruel!” exclaimed Elfie. 

* But a lame horse isn’t of any use, my dear.” 

“They might cure him!” cried Elfie, indignantly. 
**T think it’s the wickedest thing I ever heard of.” 

Just then a boy came along, and with a stick drove 
the pony out of the path. 

“Stop!” cried Elfie, “don’t you see that he is 
lame, and can’t hardly go. I’d be ashamed to be so 
cruel.” 

“ He isn’t good for anything,” said the boy. “I’m 
going to shoot him to-night.” 

** Who does, he belong to?” asked Mr. Ware. 

“ He used to belong to me,” answered the boy. “I 
turned him out last week. He can’t be cured, and 
my father told me to shoot him,” and the boy struck 
the pony roughly again. ‘Get out of the way,” he 
cried. 

The little animal limped off, and then stood with 
his funny mane over his great, sad eyes, looking at 
the group. 

“* How did he get lame?” asked Mr. Ware. 





** A horse kicKed him.” 

* Poor little fellow!” said Mr, Ware, cautiously 
approaching the pony. It stepped back, uneasily, as 
if it was afraid of a blow, but when Mr. Ware patted 
it, it smelled his hand, and then stood quiet. He felt 
of its knee, and finally looked up. ‘ I'll give you ten 
dollars for the pony, my lad,’”’ said he; ‘ that’s better 
than shooting him, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes sir; done,” replied the boy. 

“Well, get mea bit of rope for a halter, and the 
money is yours.” 

~ Elfie began jumping with delight. Her father 
smiled. “I think I can cure him,” he said. ‘ He'll 
be very pretty when he’s taken care of.” 

* He looks just like calico!” cried Elfie. 

“ You might call him Chintz,” said her father. 

“ So I will,” answered she. 

They led him home, put him in a stall in a nice 
warm stable. Mr. Ware bathed his knee every morn- 
ing in some kind of liniment, and fed him carefully, 
and as he got strong, he seemed to use his leg better, 
and in a month, trotted about nicely. He began to 
get fat and sleek, too, and instead of standing with 
his unkempt mane over his eyes, he arched his neck, 
and tossed his head, and pricked up his ears at the 
sight of people, and made believe to be terribly afraid 
of the straws that blew about the barnyard. When 
Mr. Ware bought a side-sadidle and put it on him, he 
curvetted about under it, and looked exceedingly 
pretty, but Eltie was afraid to let her father put her 
on him. 

“ He looks as though he’d kick up, and toss me 
right over his head,”’ said she. 

“You must keep him agaiust bis bits, so that he’ll 
have something else to think about,” replied her 
father. ‘Don’t be afraid of him now. Make him 
mind you.” 

Elfie had been to riding-school in the city, but rid- 
ing Chintz, somehow, seemed to be a very different 
thing trom riding the gentle, well-trained horses of 
the riding-school ring. The instant he felt. her on 
his back, he began to go backwards. 

“Make him do that now until he gets tired of it,” 
said her father. 

The pony was so small, and she was such a very 
little way from the ground, that she didn’t feel afraid. 
much, after all, so she drew in the bit smartly, and 
made him keep bagking, backing until he came 
whack against the garden wall. Then he snorted, 
and starting aside, stood still. 

“Now that’s what backing is going to do for you 
every time, Chintz,” said Eltie. ‘‘ You’d better go 
the other way. Come now.” 

The pony seemed to be somewhat subdued, and af- 
ter making a vain attempt to shake away from his 
murtingale, started off into a spirited little pace, and 
carried E!fie all over the country in halfan hour. 

When they got home, Elfie took off the saddle, and 
fed Chintz herself, and he seemed to understand that 
she was his little mistress. He smelled of her shotl- 
der, and then nodded his head several times, as if 

self-satistied that all was right. ‘The next morning 
when she came out to ride him again, he whinnied 
as if he was glad to see her. 

Her whip had a whistle in the handle. When she 
wanted him to increase his speed, she would blow 
the whistle, and then strike him, and soon he would 
leap.and go flying away at the first sound of the 
whistle, so that she didn’t have to use the whip at 
all. She fed him from her band with bread and 
sugar, and he learned to come at her call, as far as 
he could hear it. He was all the playmate Elfie had, 
because she hadn’t any brothets or sisters. By-and- 
by something happened which made her love Chintz 
better than ever. 

It was fall when Mr. Ware bought the pony. The 
next spring seemed very late in getting warm to 
Eltie, and it was. The roads remained frozen, the 
river did not rise, and the trees swung their bare 
brown arms in the whistling winis all through 
March. 

At lastcame a day suddenly soft and warm. It 
seemed to Elfie as if she could really smell the sum- 
mer scents, as the balmy air blew in -her face, while 
she saddled Chintz for a ride, 

“ Yesterday’s sun and last night’s south wind are 
clearing the river fast,” said her father, as he tossed 
her into the saddle. ‘ You’d better go down on the 
banks, and see the ice tloat down.” 

Eifie thought she would, and started. [t was a 
beautiful day to ride, and Chintz, alse, seemed to 
enjoy the sunshine. He galloped merrily along to 
the river bank, and then pricked up his two ears 
(one sorrel and one black), at the sight of the spark- 
ling ice floating down the river. The water had risen, 
and washed high against the banks, and Elfie notic- 
ed that the grass seemed to bave sprouted in a single 
night. The birds had suddenly appeared, too; and 
were flying briskly about. 

When she had watched the ice awhile, she turned 
Chintz towards the creek. The creék was an arm of 
the river. In winter it was very narrow, and hada 
plank across it, but in the spring it rose quite high, 
and was fifty feet wide until late in the summer. 
When Elfie reached it she was glad it Lad not risen, 
for she saw a clump of blue violets on the island, 

“You can look for some grass if you want to, 
Chintz,” said she, ‘‘ for I am going across the creek.” 

So she left Chintz to graze, while she gathered up 
her riding-skirt, and ran across the plauk. She pick- 
ed the violets, and found a great many wore. There 
were just worlds of them, fresh opened that morning, 
and growing, blue and beautitul, among patches of 
snow, in beds of withered leaves. Eltie thought 
sbe never smelled such sweet violets before. Ali at 
once she was startled by a rushing sound. 








It was the river rushing into the creek, and it was 
rising very fast. Eltie’é eyes opened in affright, for 
before sue could reach the plank, the waters lifted jit, 
and whirled it from its place. It floated away, and 
she was left upon the island without any means of 
reaching shore. The foaming water came flowing 
swifter and swifter, and the stream growing broader 
and broader. 

What should she do? How should she ever get 
back to her pony? The stream was far too swift to 
wade, and too deep. Nota soul was in sight across 
the wide gray common, and even if she could have 
seen any one, she could not make them hear for the 
sound of the river. She would have to stay there all 
night, and if the weather turned cold, she would 
freeze to death. Suddenly a happy thought came to 
her relief—by nightfall, if she had not returned, her 
father would come to search for her. 

Holding her forgotten violets, she sat down ona 
log to wait. Suddenly she heard a strange noise be- 
hind her, and on looking around, started up in 
affright. The river was rising upon the other side 
of the little island, and it was the water surging and 
hissing among the dry grass, which she heard. It 
had risen to within twelve feet of her. Then she re- 
membered that when the water rose in the spring, 
the island was quite covered; she had heard her 
father say so. 

The poor child began toery. Long before her fath- 
er would come to search for her, the water weuld 
rise and drown her. She would be swept down the 
river, and they would never tind her lifeless body. It 
was dreaiful. Elfie looked about despairingly, and 
there was little Chintz looking wistfully at her from 
the other side. 

“Chintz!” she called, and the little pony walked 
down to the edge of the creek, and stood there gazing 
across at her. ‘‘Come, Chintz—come, come!” she 
called, earnestly, for if he would only come across, 
she could get into the saddle, and he would swim 
back with her. 

“Come, Chintz!—O come, my dear little pony!” 
she cried. 

Chintz waded in. The water reached to his body, 
and he hesitated. Llfie called again, in her most en- 
dearing tones, and the little pony, thinking of bread 
and sugar, began to swim. He swam across, and 
came dripping to smell of Elfie’s hand. She put his 
wet mane out of his eyes, and climbed into the saddle. 

“ Now go back, darling, and you shall have all the 
sugar in the house,” she said. ‘Dear little Chintz, 
swim back home.” 

She guided him down to the water’s edge. He did 
not quite like to go into the cold water again, but 
there was no help for it, and he waded as far as he 
could, and then struck out for the shore. He climb- 
ed up the bank, the. water falling from him, and 
trom Eltie’s long skirt, in sheets, but the little girl 
was safe, and crying for joy- 

“O Chintz! 1’li never whip you again as long a8 
you live, no matter how bad you are,” sobbed she, 

Chintz stopped to shake himself, and nearly shook 
Eltie out of the saddle, then he struck out for home. 
He flew over the gray commons, and at last loped 
straight into the yard. 

“ Why, my little girl, what does this mean?” asked 
her father. 

Elfie told him, and Chintz had everything he 
wanted during the rest of his life. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Si Slokum, Jr., on the Signs ov the Times. 





The signs ov the times iz kurious, tu say the leest, 
in the town. 

I dont speek ov the politikle signs, wich iz onpro- 
pishus, but hev refrence ta the signs—the labels on 
the stores, & bildins, or wich hang flutterin in th 
breeze on canvass banners wavin. ’ 

Sum ov em iz redicklus, sum iz funny, sum iz be- 
wilderin, sum appeers tu be standin invitashuns, 
sum seems tu be stern commands, sum seems tu ad- 
vise, others tu warn, & 4 good meny ov em iz incom- 
prehensible, tu say the leest. 

I wur wendin mi way throo a street a fue days ago 
when [ observed a canvass banner wavin alott, 
wich it sed, ‘‘ Drink water & Whitin.” 

At the very fust glance ontu it, I inardly ejacker- 
lated, * I'll see yood—— fust & thenI wont. A pooty 
sign tu hang out, advisin or commandin folks tu drink 
water & whitin,” sez 1 tu miself. 

No 1 thank yoo—nun on’t for me. I dont like the 
miixtoor—faugh ! 

1 prefer extrack ov rye bialongways. It wood lay 
heavy in mi stomick. 

Assign on one shop sed ontu it, ‘‘C. A. Badger.” 
Now ez I hed never seen one ov theese kritters, I 
forthwith entered, & sez tu a man, sez I, “lets see 
this here badger—trot him out. How much iz the 
show? Doo they bite?” The man larft in mi face. 
Sez I, show up the critter if it dont cost mor’na 
quarter.” 2 or 3 get round me bi that time, & I felt 
kinder riled, & I gess they saw it, for one chap sez, 
** Yoo want tu see the badger ?—here he iz,” & gettin 
behind anuther, he pushed him toard me, makin a 
outragus face & snarlin. I left the shop at the 
insult, & dont advise enybody tu go thare agin, I 
shant. e 

On anuther street 1 saw a label wich sed ontn it, 
“A Bragg.” I didn’t go in ez I detest brags, & how 
eny one hez got cheek enuff tu hang out sich a label 
I cant see. 

Anuther label sed “‘Augustus Hews.” 

* Good,” sez I. “ Keep on hewin Augustus jest ez 





ifnothin hed happend, for bi the swet ov thy brow 
thou shalt urn thy bred,” or wurds tu that effeck, & 
them ez hews must swet. 

One shop wur labeld “ B. Ware.” 

I crost over immedit, tu shun awl danger. It wuz 
a petroleum stock shop, & petroleum iz dangerous. 

Anuther shop wuz labeld “70, Cigars, Tobacker & 
Meershame for sale.” 

I wonderd if it waz 70 ov each kind, or whether they 
wuz lumped. 

70 tobacker I’didn’t understand. 

One sign sed “ 679, Misses Adams, Milliners.” 

Whew! That wuz a hunky lot ov misses‘ tu be in 
one shop, & what iz more singular, tu be ov the same 
name & milliners. 

One shop wz labeld, B. A. Man.” 

Now thats good advice tu hang out, & ez [ sed it I 
sez, “I'll attemp tu be so, or perish in the try.” 

Anutber label sed, ‘‘ Fowler & Farrer.” 

1 didn’t exactly understand the meanin ov this, 
onless it referd tu the wether, wich iz liable tu be 
thus, 

One door post wuz painted ontu it, 

“5. Oysters & Refreshments.” 

Iwunderd whether thare wuz 3 oysters & 2 refresh- 
menta, or visy vursy. 

A big party & a hungry one, wood soon clean that 
shop out. 

5 cysters wou'ln’t be a taste for me, & ez for 5 re- 
freshments, 1 ken go themin harf an hour ezy, & 
tolerble stiff ones at that, if its good whisky. 

Over anuther shop wuz a label wich sed ontu it, 
“R. U. Black.” 

“Nun ov ycor kussed bizness,” I ejackerlated. 1 
am dark complecktid, but it dont consurn nobody 
but me. 

I consider that, a impurtenant label. 

I saw lots ov uther kurious signs, or labels, but it 
wood take me a month tu tellawl I saw, & I shouldn’t 
want tu neather. 





SHOOTING STARS. 

There was a man who, when the stars were com- 
plaixant below, used to rig up a telescope on the 
Common, wherewith to study astronomy at ten cents 
a squint. 

One night, as he was getting under way, we saw 
two Irish gentlemen taking observations. Both were 
policemen. 

- “Jamie,” said one, “ what in the world is that fel- 
low afther with his machinery?” 

“ Whist, ve spalpeet,’’ whispered the other, “and 
sure can’t ye see that it’s an air-gun cannon that he's 
got. He’s shooting stars, he is.” 

“ Hadn’t we better be gettin’ out ov the way thin?” 
inquired bis friend. 

“Shure and it’s not us,” was the answer; “ didn’t 
ye iver heur of shooting stars?” 

By this time-the telescope man had arranged his 
instrament, and sqninted through it at the stars. 
The police gazed up likewise in wonder. Just then, 
by an odd chance, a large meteor shot down the sky. 

“ Bedad, he hit it—he’s fetched it down,” cried 
both the paddies, in one breath. “Shure and that's 
the greatest shootin’ I ever saw in my life!” But a 
sense of duty prevailed, and one of them at once rude- 
ly accosted the man of science. 

 Ye’ll jist sthop that now, misther, ev ye plase. 
The night ia dark enough now, plinty, and if ye go 
on shootin’ stars at that rate, we’ll not find our way 
about the strate, shure.” 

And the telescope man had to pack up and be off. 





AN ANGRY HUSBAND. 

The bridegroom in question was a stalwart young 
rustic, who was known as a formidable operator ina 
“ free fight.” His brie was a beautiful and bloom- 
ing young country girl, only sixteen years ofage, and 
the twain were at a party where a number of young 
folks were enjoying themselves in the good, old-fash- 
ioned, pawn-playing style. Every girl in the room 
was called out and kissed except B., the beautifal 
young bride aforesaid, and although there was not a 
youngster present who was not dying to taste her lips, 
they were restrained by the p of her h 1 
husband, who stood regarding the party with asullen 
look of dissatisfuction. They mistook the cause, how- 
ever, for suddenly be expressed himself. Rolling up 
his sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the room, 
and in a tone of voice that secured marked attention, 
said: “‘ Gentlemen, I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some time, and I aint 
half satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fass, but—” 
“ What’s the matter, John?” inquired half-a-dozen 
voices. “ What do you mean? Have I done any- 
thing to hurt your feelings?” ‘‘ Yes, you have; all 
of you have hurt my feelings, and I’ve got just this to 
say about it; here’s every girl in the room has been 
kissed near a dozen times a-piece, and there’s my 
wife, who I consider as likely as any of them, has not 





had a single one to-night; and I just tell you now! 


if she don’t get as many kisses the balance of the 
night as any gal in the room, the man that slights her 
has got me to fight—that’s all. Now go ahead with 
ur plays!” If Mrs. B—— was slighted during the 
of the evening, we did not knowit. As for 
ourself, w2 know that John had no fault to find with 
us individually, for any neglect on our part. 





Did you ever send an Irish servant gir! fora hack- 
ney coach, that she didn’t bring you a cab, or for a 
physician in a hurry, that she didn’t return with the 
shop-boy? If you have, you have done what has 
only been done by one man in ten thousand. 
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